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Ladies and Gentlemen, — After I had completed this lecture 
I was asked to give it a title, which puzzled me ; but presently I 
chose two quotations, which, taken together, express its purpose. 

The first is from an old lecture by Ralph Waldo Emerson :. 
*'' Mankind is as lazy as it dares to be." 

The second is from a cookery book by "An Old Bohemian : ** 
'' If you don't sympathize with the poor, try it." 

We hear very much about the " dignity of labor; " but I am 
cynical enough to think that this phrase is apt to be used oftener 
by those who don't know what real hard work is, than by those who 
do. Any way, a laborer's life is a mighty hard road to travel and 
to keep your dignity at the same time. 

On the other hand, honest workmen want the truth and the facts 
of life : if they are hard facts, so be it. Life is a struggle with a 
purpose. In our material work, we are all the time trying to over- 
come friction ; but, if there were no friction, we couldn't work at 
all, because we should have no fulcrum. In the higher life, if 
there were no conscience — no possibility of going wrong — there 
could be no virtue, no manhood, no progress material or spiritual. 
Man would be like every other beast, — a mere animal. 

I shall give you this evening some hard facts, and I doubt not 
some of you may be offended. You may be offended with me as 
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much as you please, but don't get mad with the facts. It won't 
alter them. 

Remember, there are two sides to every question. What are the 
proceedings in a court of justice ? Are not counsel engaged on 
each side of a disputed question ? or, when one side is too poor to 
pay counsel, does not the court assign an able lawyer, and instruct 
him to present that side to the court and to the jury ? 

Now, I am not counsel for either side in this case. I understand, 
that, in your course of lectures, you desire all views to be represent- 
ed. It would be impossible to crowd all the varying phases of the 
relation of labor and capital to each other within the limits of a sin- 
gle address. I shall therefore limit myself to one subject ; to wit, 
The service which capital renders when employed by labor; and I 
shall only present that side as fairly as I can. 

Perhaps that phrase has a sti*ange sound, but I think you will 
presently appreciate the fact that laborers employ. capitalists in 
their service just as truly as capitalists employ laborers : you can 
no more cut them asunder than the surgeons could cut the Siamese 
twins apart, lest both should die. 

If I were addressing chiefly capitalists, my words would be a 
little different in form, but not in substance. I am myself neither 
a great capitalist, nor a laborer in the sense in which you under- 
stand that word. I am only an every-day sort of hard-working 
man. 

I hardly knew how to begin this lecture, for the reason that I 
feel the responsibility very much of delivering a lecture, upon what 
is called the labor question, to men, most of whom distinctly clas- 
sify themselves as laboring men. 

For myself, I object to such a classification being made, except 
for purposes of convenience. 

Every man or woman who takes any part in the production or 
distribution of useful things, belongs to the laboring or working 
class, whether the work be of the head or of the hand. I have 
said I claim to be a hard-working man myself ; and this bit of work 
of addressing you, which will take only an hour or a little more, is 
the result of years of intense work in investigating the facts of life. 

I shall assume that certain facts of life are to be accepted. For 
instance : — 

Ist^ That private property exists. That it exists in the nature 
of mankind, and is older than any written or printed laws which 



have been enacted by governing bodies, because it is founded in 
human nature. 

2dy That a limited private ownership of land also exists in the 
nature of things ; such ownership being limited by the right of 
the State to take land or any other private property for public use, 
with compensation to him who possesses it at the time of such 
taking, or to tax it. 

I do not assume that all the laws or all the customs regulating 
such limited ownership of land are the best that could be devised. 
I think they are not always the best ; but the way to better them is 
not to abolish, but to amend. I simply assume the fundamental 
idea of possession or of property in land or other things for private 
uses under certain conditions, being accepted as right. 

These propositions are sometimes contested. But for the pur- 
pose of this lecture I may assume that you do not wish to waste 
your time in listening to a refutation of propositions which your 
own common sense has already rejected. You are not Communists. 

You may be safely assumed to desire to become the possessors 
or owners of your own dwelling-places, with the land on which they 
stand. 

You may also be assumed to claim the right to own the capital 
which you have created or paid for ; whether it be in your own 
tools, in a share of the factory in which you work, or an interest in 
any other form of capital. 

When you justify private property, you admit that capitalists 
rightly exist. The only question is — if there be any question — 
at what point the ownership of capital should stop ; whether or 
not it should be forbidden, that, after a man had become possessed 
of one set of tools, he should be prohibited or prevented from be- 
coming the owner of another set, which he cannot use himself, but 
which he may let to another man, for a share of the products, who 
otherwise would be without good tools. 

That is all the difference there is between one man and another. 

Capital is a tool, an instrument, to be applied to production, to 
increase the abundance of things. It may be a hammer ; it may 
be a plane ; it may be a knitting-needle ; it may be a knitting- 
machine ; it may be a coined dollar ; it may be a hand-loom ; it 
may be a power-loom ; it may be a factory or a railroad. These 
are all alike tools. One man can strike with a hammer which is 
his tool, who cannot direct the steam-hammer which is another 



man's tool. The higher you rise in the grade of work from the 
use of the simple hammer worked by hand to the use of the great 
trip-hammer worked by the power of steam, the more complex and 
the more difficult becomes the work, and the more you substitute 
mental for merely manual skill. You will find, that, in the long 
run, the tools fall to him who can use them best, provided you do 
not interfere with the natural order and obstruct the course of 
events by attempting to stop a great tide which governs all the 
affairs of men. 

There are two fallacies upon which the alleged antagonism of 
labor and capital, or of laborers and capitalists, is based. 

The first fundamental error consists in the idea that there is a 
very large sum of wealth set off somewhere, and perhaps concealed 
and enjoyed by the few, of which the many have been in some way 
deprived in a wrongful or unjust manner. 

The second fallacy is in respect to what constitutes labor. In 
other words, — as to what is the creative power by means of which 
what are called the natural resources of the earth are converted 
into the form of wealth or capital for the use of man. 

I cannot submit to you, within the time of an hour's lecture, the 
details by which the first fallacy may be disproved. Suffice it, that, 
in my native State of Massachusetts, an exact estimate of the 
whole capital of the State can be made. Real estate is very fully 
taxed, and the sum of all the taxes is computed by the commis- 
sioner of the State. 

The proportion of the tax which is assessed upon the land sim- 
ply as land, and upon the buildings or other improvements upon 
the land, can be separated with sufficient accuracy to determine 
their relative proportions. Personal property is also taxed in such 
a way, that a fairly accurate computation can be made of that part 
of the personal property, or movable property, which is in the 
State, and that part which represents property which is out of 
the State. 

The census of Massachusetts, taken by Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
is also taken in such a way as to check off the valuations made 
in other ways. 

Now, there is a principle laid down in all the treatises on politi- 
cal economy, to this effect, — that the actual property of any large 
community, like the people of Massachusetts, aside from the land, 
never exceeds in its market value the market value of the products 



of the same State for two, or, at the utmost, for three years. In 
respect to food, we are always within less than one year of 
starvation. 

In 1876, after the publication of the census of 1875, 1 compared 
the facts disclosed with this theory. I was aided in making this 
comparison by Col. Wrighl;, who is now the Chief of the National 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor; and we conclusively proved, 
that if we could become possessed of all the railroads, mills, 
workshops, dwelling-houses, together with the goods and wares of 
every kind waiting for consumption, and could convert them back 
into the food, fuel, and shelter which were consumed or exhausted 
by those engaged in their production, the whole sum and substance 
of the State above the land would be consumed in less than three 
years. In other words, the people of Massachusetts have got 
ahead of old Time only three years since the Pilgrims landed upon 
Plymouth Bock, in their accumulation of capital. 

I have treated the value of the capital or wealth, which has been 
put upon the land, as something distinct from the value of the land 
itself. Land has no value of itself, except for the capital which is 
put to work upon it. The peninsula of Boston is said to have 
been purchased from the Indians for a string of beads. Eemove 
the capital from that peninsula, and it would not be worth more 
than a string of beads to-day. 

What little original fertility the soil may have had is already 
removed. 

Thus it is that all value, — that is to say, all things which can 
be sold for a price, or exchanged or bartered, obtain their value 
from the human effort or labor which is put upon them, including 
land itself; but the labor is that both of the hand and of the 
head. 

It is not surprising that men should be misled in respect to the 
proportion of wealth as compared to product. These great facto- 
ries and works impose upon the imagination, when they are looked 
at separately and by themselves. 

It seems as if they were founded for all time, and that he who 
possesses them could forever control the work of other men. 
They are called " fixed *' capital. 

But let us consider this matter. Are they *' fixed " ? I suppose 
many of my hearers work in factories, and they know something 
about the conditions of a factory. 
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What is there in any of the factories m which you work, which 
has not been greatly changed in the last ten years ? 

How much machinery is there in any factory in which you work, 
which is twenty-five years old? 

What is there in or about the factory which has any market value 
beyond a single generation of thirty-five years ? 

There is nothing constant but change, in the factory or work- 
shop, — nothing fixed. 

Which factory does either one of yon try to get work in, — the 
old factory, in which the owner has been unable to gain sufficient 
profit from the sale of his goods to keep it up in good condition ; 
or the new factory, in which all the machinei-y is of the very best 
and most modem kind, and in which the owner possesses so large 
and ample a capital as to enable him to buy his stock at the lowest 
price? 

In which kind of factory can you earn the highest wages? 

In which kind of factory are the goods made at the lowest cost? 

Which man can buy his material at the lowest price, — the man 
who has plenty of capital, or the man who has plenty of debt which 
he cannot pay? 

Where the best materials are bought at the lowest prices, the 
owner can pay the highest wages for their conversion, can he not? 
Now, can he make such purchases unless he has sufficient capital ? 

There is but one answer to each of these questions. Each one 
of you tries to get a place in a factory in which the machinery is 
kept up in the best way, and in which the owner has the best 
credit ; because you know very well, that in such a factory you will 
be able to do the largest amount of work with the least labor for 
yourselves. You know very well, that in such a factory you will 
earn the highest wages ; and you also know, that in such a factory 
the goods will be mfule at the lowest cost. 

Now, then, that factory will be both profitable to the owner 
and profitable to the workman. Won't it? 

Then, where do the profits and the wages come from ? Don't 
they come out of the sale of the goods ? 

What fixes the price of the goods? Competition on goods. 
Which goods bring the highest price? The best goods of their 
kind. 

Where are they made ? In the best mill of its kind. 

Doesn't the owner of that mill keep on the lookout all the time 



to get the best workmen, — the best weavers, the best dyers, the 
best spinners ? 

How does he get them ? By paying the highest price for piece 
work that he can afford to pay out of the price which he receives 
for the goods which he makes. 

Neither he nor you can fix the price of the goods, and therefore 
neither he nor you can fix the rate of wages or of profits. If you 
ask too much, he must stop the mUl. If he does not pay enough, 
then the next man will pay more. 

Now, let me put another question. Which mill costs the least, — 
the one built thirty years ago, or the mill built to-day? Why, of 
course, you will answer the mill built to-day. Why ? 

Because it takes a great deal less machinery to do the same 
amount of work. 

What is the machinery? Isn't it capital? The owner is a capi- 
talist, is he not? 

What sort of fixed capital is it? 

A few years ago I had the charge of building a new cotton-mill, 
and before it had started I proposed some change. *' Well,** said 
the principal owner, " can't you keep one end of a mill first-class 
until the other end is finished?** 

"No, sir," said I; "neither I nor any one else can do that." 
This was rather an extravagant form of stating what is substan- 
tially true. 

What becomes, then, of the power of the capitalist to grind the 
laborer ? 

The capitalist is compelled to change his whole machinery about 
once in every fifteen or twenty years ; and each year, subject to 
temporary fluctuations, he is able to secure to his own use a decreas- 
ing part of a constantly increasing product. He does more work 
every year, and every year he gets a less part of the product. 

Who gets the rest? The prices of the goods go down. The 
consumers get a part of the benefit. 

Who gets the other part? The people who work in the factory. 
Who gets the biggest share among those who work in the factories? 
Those who do the best work. 

Isn't it so? 

Now look at this chart. Here is the history of a standard 
sheeting. (A chart was here presented, on which facts were 
given as stated hereafter.) It is thirty-six inches wide ; weighs 
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a little less than three yards to the pound ; made of No. 12 to 13 
yam. 

It has always been made so from the beginning, when it was 
established, fifty years ago. A useful, serviceable, coarse fabric, 
consumed at home and exported to all parts of the world. 

This chart is made from the figures from more than one factory. 
It represents the changes which have occurred since 1840. 

There is not a figure on this chart taken from a factory that has 
ever failed to pay its debts, that has ever changed hands from the 
original corporation that built it, or that has ever met with any 
commercial disaster. A part of the time the owners have made 
a big profit, and a part of the time they have made no profit at 
all. They have made a fair income on their investment ; but any 
operative in the principal factories from which these figures are 
taken, who has saved apart of his or her wages and has put it 
on deposit in one of the best savings banks in Massachusetts, and 
has kept it there, has made very nearly, if not quite, as good an 
income as the stockholders in these factories, without any of the 
risk or fluctuation. 

As a rule, the factory-operatives in all the factories of Massa- 
chusetts, who have kept their money on deposit in a good savings 
bank, have made as good an income as the average stockholder 
in all the cotton factories of the State, and I guess much more. 

Now, what has happened in these forty years to alter the condi- 
tions? There is a great deal more capital now, in proportion to 
the number of people, than there was then. There is more 
capital waiting to be invested to-day than there are people 
capable of borrowing it who know how to make profitable use 
of it. 

There are no more laborers in proportion to the work to be done, 
now, than there were fifty years ago ; but the standard of life is a 
great deal higher. The laborer expects to get a great deal more 
out of life — as he ought to. And he gets it. Yet he is not 
satisfied, and he ought not to be. We would not be content with 
the very narrow and penurious conditions of forty or fifty years 
ago. The world gets on, — gets on by people becoming dissatisfied, 
and trying to do better. 

The question is, how to do better. I know of only one way : 
it can be stated in a few lines. 

The way to do better, is for the capitalist to adopt every im- 
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provement, even if he must break up good machinery and sell it 
for old iron. If one does not, another will. 

In using the improved tools, the workman may and must do 
more and better work in less time. If one does not, another will. 

Neither can work without the other: by such combined work 
the product of goods becomes greater, both to the spindle and to 
the loom, as well as to the hand. 

As the product increases, new markets must be found, or the 
consumption of goods must be increased by lowering the price in 
the old market. 

All this may happen ; and yet capitalist, laborer, and consumer 
will aU alike do better than they ever did before. 

The lower the price, the wider the market ; the better the ma- 
chinery, the higher the wages, the lower the cost, and the surer 
the work. 

These are laws which work beneficently and surely. Statute 
laws may be enacted by legislatures, in order to remove obstruc- 
tions ; but nearly all such acts become obstructions. 

There were at one time two thousand acts on the statute book 
of Great Britain, for the regulation of trade, of wages, and of 
commerce. They culminated in wide-spread pauperism, more 
wretched than can be conceived by us. 

Let us give beneficent, natural forces full opportunity. 

You look incredulous and you ask yourselves what is he driving 
at? 

Higher wages, by way of lower cost? 

Equal profits at lower prices ? 

Laborers taking more, and capital taking less, out of a lower 
price for goods ? 

Capital and labor thriving together at low prices and high 
wages ? 

Even so. 

All this sounds very inconsistent ; but it is just what has hap- 
pened, just what is happening. Look at it. In 1840 one oper- 
ative working thirteen or fourteen hours a day turned off nine 
thousand six hundred yards of standard sheetings a year. One 
operative in the same mill in 1886 turns off nearly or quite thirty 
thousand yards a year. 

In 1840 the work was hard and continuous, — thirteen hours a 
day. 
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In 1886 there is time to comb your hair, while the loom almost 
runs itself ; and the mill-hours are ten. 

In 1840 wages were one hundred and seventy-dollars a year. 

In 1886 they are two hundred and eighty-five dollars a year. 

You can buy more for each dollar of your wages in 1886, than 
you could for each dollar in 1840. 

The price of standard sheetings in 1840 was nine cents a yard. 
Now it is six to six and one-half cents a yard. 

Capital was scarce in 1840. Nobody would invest it in a 
factory, unless he could earn at least ten per cent ; and that took 
one and nineteen one-hundredths cents out of each yard. 

Capital is now very plenty. If there were now a fair under- 
standing and no disturbance, there would be new cotton-mills 
building to-day, to meet future wants, in order to get six per cent 
on the capital ; and it would take only one-quarter to one-third 
cent out of each yard, according to quality, to give it. 

What is it that stops enterprise, prevents the extension of all 
these useful arts, and disturbs everybody to-day ? 

Just one thing, — the attempt to take away from each one of you 
your own liberty to make your own bargain, in your own way. 

There is one thing we all have in common ; that is, time. The 
man who controls his own time and uses it in his own way, is the 
man who will succeed. 

The man who puts the control of his own time into the hands of 
some other man is pretty sure not to get ahead. The man who 
combines with others, and who then attempts to control and regu- 
late other men, or to dictate to us what shall be the use of your 
time and of my time, whether we choose to have him or not, will 
be pretty sure to get left as soon as the trick is found out. 

Understand me fully. 1 do not take the slightest exception to 
associations of any kind, or to Trades Unions, or to any other 
organizations or clubs. I belong to a Trades Union myself, — to a 
Trades Union of the presidents of all the mutual insurance compa- 
nies that insure the factories in which you work, and keep them 
from burning up. 

We earn our living by saving from destruction by fire the tools 
by which you get your living. We have combined to put suitable 
conditions on the owner of every factory to make it safe, and to 
keep it safe for the protection of life and property. 

We cannot force him to adopt them. He controls his own busi- 
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ness, and we coDtrol ours. Tet he does what we ask him to, to 
protect the tools with which you earn your living, because he can't 
afford not to do so. 

This is the right kind of a Trades Union. 

When you form your associations like the old guilds, and make 
the condition of membership that every man shall be master of his 
own art, as well as master of his own time, then you will benefit 
yourself and evei^body else. 

There is nothing like a club of men who are engaged in the same 
occupation, bringing them together, comparing notes, teaching 
them to find out the value of their own work and the price at which 
it ought to be sold. But they must find it out for themselves, and 
not take the word of another man who very likely knows nothing 
about the work, the conditions, or the relations of the men to their 
employers. 

The object of association is to develop your ovm individuality, 
your own capacity, and thus enable you to get all that your work 
is worth withovt reducing you to the level of the most unskilful or 
the most incompetent man who is in the trade. 

If there could be a method devised for creating and maintaining 
disparity between the rich and the poor, it would consist in able, 
skilful, and intelligent men parting with the control of their own 
time, and placing themselves on a level with the least skilful, the 
least capable, and the least industrious of those who engage in 
the same pursuit. 

I do not say you do this. I leave it for you to find out whether 
you do or not ; but let me tell you one thing, — if you put first- 
class spinners and weavers in the same place with second-class 
spinners and weavers, without discrimination, it will be just like 
packing first quality and second quality goods in the same bale ; 
they will all be sold for just what the seconds are worth. If the 
goods are not inspected, they will all be sold at just what the mis- 
picks or bad smashes are worth, and when they are sold at the 
price, the owner of the mill can only pay the best weaver what the 
work of the poorest weaver is worth who makes mispicks or bad 
smashes. 

Another mistake which is constantly made is that the capitalist 
is getting a very big share of the product of almost every thing. 
This is not so, especially in the arts in which capital is most freely 
used. 
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Now, what are the facts ? If a man could build a cotton-mill 
to-day, at. the prices of materials and machinery, to make heavy 
sheetings, spending one million dollars on it, he would make in 
that factory goods worth about one and one-quarter million dollars 
every year, at six cents a yard. If he could get one-third to one- 
quarter of a cent a yard, he could keep up his factory and earn six 
per cent on his investment. 

What would become of the other five and three-quarters ? 

It would be spent for materials, for labor, and for the salary of 
a superintendent competent to put the materials and the labor to- 
gether, unless the owner were his own boss. 

Some of you know what it is to work in a mill under an incom- 
petent manager or an incompetent owner, who cannot put the mate- 
rials and the labor together in a proper way. 

When such a fellow as that takes hold, the workman loses his 
wages, and the owner loses his profit and generally loses his mill. 

The cheapest man is the one who knows how to do it^ no matter 
what his price is. Just as the cheapest workman is the best work- 
man, no matter what his price is. The more he knows how^ the 
higher his price will be, and the cheaper he will make the goods. 
The price of the goods will be the only limit on the price of his 
work. 

Now, take a woollen factory working on fancy cassimeres worth 
one dollar a yard. If the owner can get four to six cents a yard, 
he will keep the mill running. If he cannot, he won't. Why 
should he ? 

What becomes of the other ninety-six cents ? Is it not paid out 
to the farmers who raise the wool, to the workmen who do the 
work, and to the salesmen who sell the goods ? 

Take a shoe factory. If you put sixty thousand dollars into a 
shoe factory, you will turn out three hundred thousand to four hun- 
hred thousand dollars' worth of shoes a year, worth from one dollar 
to three dollars per pair. If the owner can get from three to ten 
cents a pair, according to the price, he is satisfied. 

What becomes of the rest, — ninety-seven cents in each one dol- 
lar, two dollars and ninety cents in each three dollar pair ? Is it 
not all paid out for leather, for shoe-thread, and for labor? 

Take a pound of sugar. It comes here dirty, and unfit for use ; 
it goes into a sugar refinery, which takes an enormous amount of 
capital to build and to operate ; but if the owner gets one-six- 
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teenth of a cent a pound for converting dirty brown sugar into 
clean white sugar, he is satisfied, and you get the benefit of it. 

Now, we will take up a bigger enterprise than any which I have 
yet named. About one-fifth part of all the capital in the United 
States, of every name and nature, is to-day invested in railroads. 
There is more fuss made about the big fortunes of the railroad 
capitalists than of any other; but there are only one or two of 
them who have stolen their share or cheated other people out of it. 
There is no defence for such men. 

But there are other men who have not cheated anybody, — men 
of the most honorable character, who build railroads, operate 
them honestly and fairly, and who have made big fortunes out of 
them. How did they do it? 

Some of you live out at Olneyville very likely, or about that 
distance away from Providence. If an expressman owning a 
cart would carry a barrel of flour for you, from a store in Provi- 
dence out to your house, you would give him the empty barrel for 
his profit, wouldn't you, provided you could not do any better? 
and you would feel very well satisfied with the bargain. 

Very well. Vanderbilt ran a cart from Chicago to Providence, 
with a steam-engine instead of a horse, over the Lake Shore and 
New York Central railroads. He carted, or some other man did, 
who ran another railroad alongside of his, all the flour that you 
ate last year, from Chicago to Providence, about one thousand 
miles, for sixty-eight cents a barrel, or less ; very often less. 

What profit did he make ? Fourteen cents a barrel ; no more ; 
sometimes less. Not so much as the value of the empty barrel. 

What if he did make two hundred millions of dollars or more by 
the job, he and his father working together twenty-five or thirty 
years? Wasn't he a cheap man for you to employ as a teamster? 
Didn't he cart flour cheaply enough? Do you grudge him the 
fourteen cents? 

The people of the United States use fifty million barrels of flour 
a year ; and every barrel is carted, either in the form of wheat or 
flour, over one thousand miles. 

In 1865 the New York Central, Vanderbilt line, charged three 
dollars forty-five cents for moving a barrel of flour one thousand 
miles. Last year they charged sixty-eight cents, sometimes less. 

The difference between these two prices on the flour consumed 
by the people of the United States last year was one hundred 
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thirty-eight million, five hundred thousand dollars. Your share of 
the saving, each of you (for you each need one barrel of flour 
per year, for each adult member of your family) , was two dollars 
seventy-seven cents a barrel. 

Vanderbilt made his two hundred million dollars by cheapening 
the cost of carrying the flour, and saving each of us two dollars 
seventy-seven cents, last year, on our flour. How many bar- 
rels do you use in a year, at one barrel a head, — -■ count your two 
children of ten, or under, as one grown person? For every family 
of four, Vanderbilt saved ten dollars last year, as compared to 
1865 ; while he made fifty-six cents profit. 

Every thing else that we consume is moved somewhere or some- 
how over a railroad, and we make a proportionate saving on every 
article that we consume. 

What do we work for? Money? or what money will buy? 
Obviously for what money will buy. 

Working people who support their families on from four hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars a year, spend one-half of their money 
for food, even now. What would it have cost them for the same 
supply of food, if Vanderbilt, and other men of the same character, 
had not put their capital into railroads ? 

If you want to be free from the big railroad men, — if you are 
oppressed by corporations and by capitalists, — it is easy enough to 
do it. There is plenty of good wheat-land, — limestone forma- 
tion, — good for beasts as well as for wheat, down in the back- 
woods of Maine, which you can buy for a dollar an acre. All you 
have to do is to clear it of timber, build your barns, and raise 
your own food. 

Better yet : I own a thousand acres of good land in the back- 
woods of North Carolina, high up above the sea, cool and healthy, 
— one of the most healthy places in the United States. I will give 
any ten men fifty acres each that will go there and make a settle- 
ment. They will be free of capital, railroads, factories, and clear 
of the money power. They can raise their own food, spin their 
own yam on hand-wheels, and weave homespun on hand-looms, as 
the natives do, and hardly ever see a dollar a year, — not even a 
silver one. Why don't you go? Just because you can do better 
here. Why ? Because there is plenty of capital here to be used 
in your service at the price of a quarter of a cent a yard on a 
print cloth, or five cents a yard on a cassimere J 
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Now, when there is a strike on a railroad, what happens? It 
stops your supply of food, doesn't it, and stops my supply of 
food. Who gets any thing out of it? 

When work stops, production stops, and somebody loses. Who 
makes ? 

There is a better way to get higher wages ; that is, for each 
man to keep the control of his own time, his own hands, and his 
own brain, and to do the best work in his power. Then he is 
sure to be paid for it, and the goods will be made at lower cost, 
or the flour will be moved at the lowest price. 

The truest friend I ever had, the best cotton-spinner I ever 
knew, the simplest and most honest man I almost ever met, was 
good David Whitman. How did he begin? I believe as a back- 
boy ; at any rate, on the lowest round of the ladder. Some of you 
remember him. How did he do it? Didn't he keep the control 
of his own time, his own hands, and his own brains ? Did any-* 
body ever boss David Whitman, and tell him when to work and 
when to stop ? 

In order to get at the root of this question and learn what are the 
bottom facts, let us get as far away from our own pursuits as we 
can, so as to obtain a view of the matter from the outside. 

Bread is the staff of life. And, although man does not live by 
bread alone, we must each have one barrel of flour a year. Now, 
one man, working one year (or what is the same thing, three men 
each working one hundred days in the season) can raise wheat 
enough in Dakota to supply one thousand men with flour for one 
year. 

Of what use would this wheat be to us, if we could not get it? 
How could we get it from a place two thousand miles away, except 
by way of a railroad ? Some people say labor does all the work, 
and ought therefore to have all the product. True : let labor go to 
Dakota, and bring the flour two thousand miles to Providence on 
a wheelbarrow, and it may have all the profit. I prefer to hire a 
capitalist to bring my barrel. 

There is a big strike on what is called the *' Gould " system of 
railroads. It is, or was, alleged that the strike will extend until 
it covers the whole railroad system between the East and West. 

Well, suppose this should happen. Who will be struck hardest, 
and who will pay the costs ? Capitalists who own the railroads ? 
Not a bit of it. You wiU. The wages of the men who are em- 
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ployed npon the railroads are never paid out of the capital in- 
vested in them. It would not be possible. They would eat up the 
railroads, if they ate up the capital. Then what? The wages of 
the men who operate the railroads are paid out of the current re- 
ceipts for moving food and fuel, timber and dry goods, which you 
use or eat. You pay them. How many of railroad men are there? 
About five men to a mile, — 625,000 in the whole United States. 

There are now twenty million men and women at work in the 
United States ; and those who work for wages, earn small salaries, 
or run small farms by hard labor, count nearly nineteen million out 
of the twenty million, and consume nineteen-twentieths of all that 
is produced or moved over all the railroads. 

This body of the railroad men is one of the largest single divis- 
ions, and they are among the best paid. You pay them, each one 
your share. 

Last year the New York Central Railroad earned its part of 
a profit of fourteen cents a barrel, for moving a barrel of flour a 
thousand miles. In their part of the work, this corporation em- 
ployed 15,309 men and boys, and I suppose a few women as 
clerks. They paid them an average of $544.60 a year each for 
their work. That is to say, you paid your share to the railroad, 
and the railroad paid the men at this rate. This railroad business 
is the most wonderful thing in the world. Some of you think 
labor does all the work, and ought to have all the pay ; and some of 
these shallow fellows, tonguey chaps, get up and talk about the 
tryanny of capital, and say that these great corporations rule the 
country. Well, perhaps they do. I will give you some figures. 
Last year the railroads of the United States moved a little over 
four hundred million tons an average distance of a hundred and 
ten miles. You can't comprehend such big figures, unless you are 
used to them. What did they move? What was all the fuss 
about? Why couldn't they let it alone? Why couldn't they let 
labor do all the work, and take all the pay? 

They moved cotton and corn, wool and mutton, beef and pork, 
timber and coal, iron and groceries, what for? Only that you and 
I might have breakfast, dinner, and supper, a roof over our heads, 
some clothes to wear, some fuel to bum, and some tools to work 
with. What else? Nothing. Well, just for that, over seven tons 
were moved a hundred and ten miles for every one of us, and for 
every one of our families. As much for you as for me. Just as 
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much for Terry Gallagher as for Cornelius Vanderbilt, — hardly 
any difference. 

Think of it a minute — seven tons ; seventy barrels of flour, or 
twenty-eight bales of cotton, or a hundred cases of sixteen-ounce 
cassimere, or fourteen big casks of sugar. Think of any other lot 
of food or dry goods, and how much work it would be to move 
each lot a hundred and ten miles, just to give each of us and each 
of our children breakfast, dinner, and supper, clothes, fuel, and 
shelter. What will you take to do the job, and how long will it 
take you ? Labor does all the work, and ought to have all the pay — 
does it? Bid for it, then — who will do it at a dollar and twenty- 
five cents a ton? eight dollars and seventy-five cents for the job? 
That is what the great railway corporations got for it — no more. 
Shall I say nine dollars? Who bids ten dollars? Going, going, 
gone to the railroad every time; because the railroad saves you 
just so much work every year, as it would take to move that seven 
tons apiece a hundred and ten miles. If they didn't do this, how 
would you live, and where would you live? Do you grudge the 
New York Central its profit of fourteen cents a barrel for moving 
your barrel of flour a thousand miles ? 

I think not — not when you understand it. 

Labor does all the work, does it? This little bit of coal which I 
hold in my hand, which would pass through the rim of a quarter of 
a dollar, will drive a ton of wool, with its proportion of the steam- 
ship, two miles on its way from Australia, to the mill in which you 
spun or wove it yesterday ; how much work it would do in driving 
the mill, I cannot measure. Labor does it all ; yes, the labor of 
such men as Corliss, Crompton, Hazard, and others whom you 
know so well. Don't they belong to the working classes? What 
do they work with? I will tell you. They work with such tools, 
that, if you had them not, you might labor again as people used to, 
— not so many years ago but that some of you can remember the 
time, — fourteen hours a day for half as good a shelter and sub- 
sistence as you now enjoy. 

I tell you, my friends, you must get the bottom facts ; don't let 
shysters throw dust in your eyes ; it's devil's dust, poor shoddy, it 
won't wash. 

I speak of what I know. I had nothing but my hands and my 
head, and a poor school education, to begin with. Every one of 
your children goes to a better school than I ever went to. 
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Suppose all these railroad-men strike, and get al^ the profit, out 
of which the interest on the debts and the dividends on the stock 
are paid, the corporation would then be unable to earn fourteen 
cents a barrel for moving a barrel of flour a thousand miles. 

That would put the road into bankruptcy. Who would then 
take it up and run it? Of course this won't happen. But suppose 
the men strike on all the railroads, and the price of freight is put 
up. Who pays it? You pay it on every barrel of flour, every ton 
of coal, every pound of beef which you use, or every yard of cloth 
which you make. 

Suppose you strike back when there is no profit on cotton manu- 
facturing or on woollen manufacturing. What happens then? 
Either the price of the goods must' be put up, or the mill must stop. 
Who pays for that? The capitalist who owns the mill? Not a 
bit of it. He waits. 

The men who run the railroads, the carpenters, masons, mechan- 
ics all over the country, pay for it in a higher price for goods. 

Now, suppose we all strike. The measure of enough is a little 
more. I should like to strike, and get a little more. You would 
like to strike, and get a little more. The next man would like to 
strike, and get a little more. And when we have all struck, and 
all have got a little more, what have we accomplished and where 
are we? 

For the time being we have had an interruption of business, a 
decrease of product, a temporary scarcity ; and then the same kind 
of a distribution goes on — only at high prices, as it went on before 
at low prices. In the mean time, middle-men who happened to 
have a big stock of goods when the strike began will take the rise 
in price, and the rest of us will pay it. 

What else can you make of it? None of us work for money, 
although we think we do. We work for what we can buy with our 
money. The important point is, that there should be the biggest 
product for the least amount of work. Large product, low prices, 
high wages, — that is what we all want. 

Small rates of profit on capital come from big production, hard 
work for the capitalist (and perhaps he will get rich), but easier 
work for the laborer, lower prices, and higher wages. 

That is the natural course of events, — just what has happened in 
the last fifty years. There never was a time in the history of this 
country when the general rate of wages was as high as it is now, 
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the general product so large, the cost of living so low, and the pro- 
portionate profit of capital so small. 

But we have not done yet. We waste about as much as we use, 
because we do not know any better. One-half the price of life is 
the price of food. I suppose nearly all the men and women in this 
room who have families spend half their earnings, or more, for food. 
A good way to increase their wages would be to learn what to buy, 
and how to cook it ; to substitute a stew-pan for a frying-pan ; to 
eat sound bread instead of hot biscuit ; to learn to like oatmeal or 
hominy better than pale pie and dyspeptic doughnuts. 

Now let us take up another branch of this subject. 

Who costs the most for his support? — the great capitalist, or the 
criminal and the pauper? 

We all work together, those who do work at all ; and we all help 
support those who do not work. 

It does not matter where or how you assess the taxes, be they 
big or little, — they all come out of the product of our work ; and 
we all pay our share, directly or indirectly, because the taxes go 
into the price of every thing that we consume. They fall on rich 
and poor alike ; and no man has so big an interest in keeping the 
taxes down, and in saving the public money, as the man who has 
no property, but who depends upon his daily work for his daily 
bread. He can't afford to be taxed out of a part of his daily 
bread. 

Now, what does each man cost? 

We exchange service with each other. Very few men produce 
any part of what they consume. They get it by exchange. 

We each of us need three or four pounds of solid food and two 
or three pounds of liquid food per day. The nearer the latter is to 
water or milk, the better for us. 

Each of us requires a few yards of woollen cloth and a few yards 
of cotton cloth, every year, made into clothing. 

Each of us needs a roof over our heads, and some fuel to cook 
our food and to warm our bodies. 

Those of us who can afford to keep horses for our private use, 
require some hay and oats to feed them with. What else do we 
cost ? What else do you or I take out of the common product 
every day? I can think of nothing. I wish somebody would 
name something. Then I will add it to the list. Somebody says 
rum. Yes, better drop it. 
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There is much greater equality in the cost of each man to the 
community than most people are aware of. The difference in food 
and clothing is more in quality than in quantity. The working- 
man probably wears out more clothing than the rich man, and per- 
haps consumes more food by weight. 

If you charge the richest man with every thing that he consumes, 
in terms of the days of labor of other people who have provided 
him, witJiout considering the price or the quality, and then charge 
the criminal with the days of labor which it takes to support him, 
and then chaise the common laborer or the skilful mechanic with 
the days of work which have been expended upon his food, fuel, 
shelter, and clothing, you will find marvellously little difference ; 
and I am inclined to think that the heaviest cost would be charge- 
able to the pauper and to the criminal, rather than to the capitalist, 
because I am very sure that the average rental of prisons and 
pauper asylums (by rental^ meaning interest on the cost of the 
buildings) is greater than the average charge for, or interest on 
the cost of the dwelling-houses even of well-to-do or rich people. 

The capitalist and the workman make some return to the com- 
munity for the cost of their support. The pauper and the crimi- 
nal have made but little return; and, if the prejudice against 
prison-labor is carried to its full extent, they will cease to make 
any return at all. Then the whole cost of their support will fall 
upon the industrious workmen in the form of taxes, — upon you, 
and me, and all the rest of us. 

The capitalist is a great distributor, rather than a great con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Vanderbilt secured to himself his share of the profit of 
fourteen cents a barrel for moving a barrel of fiour a thousand 
miles. 

He spent what was necessary on food, clothing, shelter, etc., 
which he consumed ; and he built a most expensive dwelling-house, 
of which he occupied a part, his servants obtaining their shelter in 
the other part. He did not consume the material put into this 
dwelling-house in the way in which he consumed food and cloth- 
ing ; but he converted the material into a permanent form, more 
or less judiciously and usefully, and in that process all the me- 
chanics and artisans who did the work obtained their living. 

Such a dwelling is not capital. That is to say, it produces 
nothing. But there is a more than ample capital in the country. 
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without reserving even the cost of such costly dwellings, for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Nobody suffers for want of capital because such dwelling- 
houses have been built. There is more capital than can be put to 
a useful purpose to-day, in spite of this expenditure. 

The same principle applies to luxurious expenditures of any 
kind. It may be very foolish for the owner of the capital, or of 
that which might become capital and be made use of for further 
production, to spend it on fancy farms, palatial dwellings, or 
things of that sort ; but in such expenditure he gives employment 
for that period during which the expenditure is being made to a 
very large number of persons, who get their own subsistence out 
of what he pays to them, and for whom there might be absolutely 
no work in what is called productive industi-y, simply for the 
reason, that, without their work, there is already more than enough 
grain, more than enough meat, more than enough timber, more 
than enough cotton goods, more than enough coal, for the uses 
which we can now make of these materials. 

If people choose to live as their grandfathers did, especially if 
their grandfathers dwelt in England, Ireland, or Germany, half 
the work of life might be saved. A log house, baked beans, salt 
pork, and leather breeches can be had at little cost. 

Life was very different forty years ago, from what it is now, 
when there was hardly enough to go round. Then we could not 
afford such lavish expenditure for unnecessary purposes ; and no 
such lavish expenditure was made, which was of any account. 
When qapital is so scarce that it can earn ten per cent or twelve 
per cent, merely as capital, without any brains behind it, hardly 
anybody is foolish enough to be lavish with it. But when pro- 
duction is so ample that there is more wool, coal, food, and every 
thing else in the shape of capital, than we can make good use of, 
lavish expenditure may be the only way in which the surplus can 
get itself distributed. At any rate, it is the only way in which it 
does get distributed. It gives a great deal of employment to those 
who would not get it otherwise ; and, although it may not be the 
wisest method, it is the only method consistent with the present 
standard of education and opportunity. 

I do not myself justify many of these lavish expenditures. I 
think that a man, however rich he may be, is very foolish to build 
a dwelling-house, which must be sold by either his children or his 
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grandchildren, for the reason that none of them can afford to live 
in it, under the righteous method of distributing property, which 
prevails in this country. 

The old saying is a very true one: "Three generations from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves." Perhaps, in these modern* times, it 
may be four, possibly five ; but that is about the end of it. 

Now it sounds like a very selfish and malignant principle, to 
hold up for approval the rule of each man for himself. But I 
omit the rest of the adage, — "The Devil take the hindmost;" 
because it isn't true, unless the hindmost is a fool himself, and is 
willing to let the Devil take him. 

Here is a man — well, we will take the late A. T» Stewart as 
an example. He set up a big shop, and everybody went to it to 
buy something, and Stewart made a big fortune, which is rapidly 
disappearing. How did he do it? Exactly in the way in which 
Vanderbilt ran a railroad. He hired the best men, distributed the 
goods at the lowest prices, at a small profit on each sale, but he 
made a big fortune out of very large sales. 

Why did everybody go to his shop ? In order to help make 
Stewart's fortune? Not a bit of it. Each one went there be- 
cause he benefited himself, or thought he did, which is the same 
thing. He got the best goods for cash, at the lowest price. 

If you could only find out a way to establish a big public market 
here in Providence, and systemize the distribution of food, meat, 
vegetables, or fruit, in the way in which Stewart organized and 
distributed dry goods, every man of you could save ten or fifteen, 
and perhaps twenty to twenty-five, per cent on the price that you 
now pay for a comparatively poor supply of the same food. 

If you can't get the market in any other way, better hire an 
A. T. Stewart to do it, if you can find one. 

The biggest problem waiting to be solved is how to distribute 
meat, fish, bread, beans, potatoes, and milk, etc., at the lowest 
cost. 

There is a man named Samuel Howe in New York, who has a 
large capital, with which he has built a big bakery. He sells the 
best of bread over the counter to any one who will come and carry 
it away, at three cents a pound. I cannot find any bread in Boston 
so good at five cents a pound. 

It costs more to distribute bakers* bread after it is finished, and 
taken out of the oven, than it does to raise the wheat, or to grind 
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it, or to move it fifteen hundred miles, or to bake it. All these 
elements of cost could be covered here in Providence with a profit, 
to the capitalist who works on a large scale, at three cents a pound. 
I venture to say, that, if you weigh the loaves of bread that you 
buy, you will find that you pay from five to eight cents a pound. 

What are you going to do about it? Strike? or pass a law reg- 
ulating the baking of bread, which will put up the price instead of 
putting it down ? 

Each man serves the other ; and every man is a working man, 
except the drones: they are few in number, — relatively unim- 
portant. 

The capitalist does the largest service, and gets the best price 
per man at the smallest rate for each service. 

The skilled workman comes next, and gets a good price because 
he does good work. 

The common laborer does the least, and gets the least for it. 

What are you going to do about it? Put the common laborer on 
top ? That is what they tried to do with the carpet-bag govern- 
ment down in South Carolina, when they nearly ruined the State, 
and reduced almost evei-y one to poverty. When the whole thing 
broke down, they changed their method. 

I asked an old darkey in the State House in South Carolina, 
what they changed for? " Well, dar, boss," said he, "yer can't 
put ig'n'ance on top of 'telligence, and make it stay dar." 

You cannot do it here any more than in South Carolina. 

The labor question will be solved when every man and boy is 
given good opportunity to get good instruction, mental and man- 
ual, and an even chance in the use of the only thing that we all 
have in common, whether we be rich or poor, — the use of his own 
time. 

The man who comprehends the use of time, and who keeps the 
control of his own time, his hands, and his brain, will come out on 
top every time. 

A good way to bring these things about is to form clubs, associa- 
tions, societies, or any other way of bringing men together ; that 
is to say, bringing them into a position in which they teach them- 
selves how to serve other people, by doing for them something that 
they want to have done and are willing to pay for. 

In all honest work, the dollar of the man's earnings, whether 
measured at five hundred doUai^s a year, or five hundred thousand 
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dollars, is the measure of the service which he has rendered, and 
for which he is paid. And it is because no man can live for him- 
self alone, that no man can make profitable use of his capital with- 
out giving employment to some other man by such use. Capital is 
used in the service of labor, just as truly as labor is employed in 
the service of capital. 

There is no Devil to take the hindmost, except the Devil has a 
fair claim upon him ; and that is the hindmost man's own lookout, 
rather than yours or mine. We will do all we can to help him ; 
but, after all, no other man can help a man who cannot help him- 
self. 

There is always plenty of room on the front seats in every pro- 
fession, every trade, every art, every industry. There are men in 
this audience who will fill some of those seats, but they won't be 
boosted into them from behind ; they will get there by using their 
own brains and their own hands. Do they keep other men out 
of those seats, or do they hold other men down in order to get 
them? 

Did Vanderbilt keep any of you down, by saving you two dollars 
and seventy-five cents on a baiTcl of flour, while he was making 
fourteen cents? 

Service for service. Product for product. In these words all 
the great laws of commerce are condensed, and no commerce can 
be peimanent except it be conducted under these rules. 

Having thus submitted to you what I believe to be the bottom 
facts in regard to the existing relations of labor and capital; 
having presented to you reasons for my belief, that in whatever 
way we may attempt to evade competition, yet what may be called 
the method or principle of competition always has, and perhaps 
always will, rule the relations of men, — I may say that I believe in 
competition as a beneficent and constructive force, gradually but 
surely promoting greater equality in the division of the increasing 
annual product, upon which human welfare depends. 

We witness its occasionally destructive force, apparently work- 
ing harm to individuals, just as invention appears to work tempo- 
rary harm to individuals, while in the end proving to be beneficent 
to the whole community. In each case, however, there are seldom 
sudden changes. I have witnessed but one very sudden introduc- 
tion of a revolutionary invention. It was not in a very important 
department, as you well know. The introduction of the slasher in 
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the cotton-mill, in place of the old-fashioned dresser, did make a 
very sudden change in the condition of all the dresser-tenders. 
But, as a rule, the changes which are worked in any important 
department come in detail, one after another, a little at a time, giv- 
ing opportunity for adjustment to the new conditions with little 
harm to any one, and benefit to all. 

If you were to attempt to analyze the progress of the cotton- 
mill on this chart, from a product per hand of nine thousand six 
hundred yards in a year, to over thirty thousand, you will hardly 
be able to find any single invention or improvement that has 
caused the discharge of a number of working-people in any one 
year, except in the sizing department. 

The mill grows from twelve thousand to thirty-five thousand 
spindles. Each department is a little improved every year; so 
that in the end the number of operatives is about the same as at 
the beginning, while their product is increased three or four 
fold, and their wages per hour are more than double. Their 
wages per day are very nearly double, but no violent change 
has occurred. 

I think, however, that a part of the lack of employment for 
very many common laborera, during the last three years, has con- 
sisted in very important changes in machineiy on the one hand, 
such as have rarely, if ever, occurred in such number or influence 
in any previous period of twenty or twenty-five years, and also in 
the very sudden cessation of speculative railroad-building on the 
other. Colonel Wright reports to us, that, at the worst point of 
the last three years, there were probably one million peraons out of 
work in the United States. There are nineteen or twenty millions 
engaged in all the occupations of the United States, so that even 
this number would be only five or six per cent of the whole ; and 
at least one-half of this number were common laborers, who lost 
their work by the reduction of speculative railroad-building from 
over eleven thousand miles in lSd2, to less than four thousand 
miles in 1S85. 

On the other hand, there are probably two or three per cent of 
the working population always out of work, for one reason or an- 
other, even in prosperous times; so that the difference between 
prosperity and adversity is like every thing else. It is a Micawber 
case over again. 

You remember that Micawber found prosperity in having a 
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shilling over, and he was very hard up when it was a shilling 
under. But it was only a shilling. It measured the difference. 

I have also justified, to a certain extent, luxurious personal 
expenditures as a poor way of distributing product, which might 
not otherwise get distributjed. 

Herein, again, we may object to the method ; but we must sub- 
mit to it until the rich man shall be so well educated as to make 
the best use of the opportunity which his wealth gives him ; while 
the poor man is being educated in the necessity of doing better 
work, in order to get a better subsistence. 

There are two very hopeful signs in the present condition of 
affairs. One is the better and more practical education which is 
provided for the rich. The other is the organization of working 
men in associations and clubs, which will soon become common 
schools for instruction in true social science, order, and industry. 

There are, of course, a great many common-place, vulgar, rich 
men, who have come into sudden fortunes, one way or another, 
during the last twenty-five years. I have endeavored to show you 
that these fortunes are seldom gained at other people's loss, but 
are commonly gained coincidently with the profit and benefit on 
the part of all who have been employed in the work from which 
these fortunes have been gained; but that does not save many 
capitalists from being a poor sort of ignorant and vulgar people. 

I supix)se there will always be ignorant rich men as well as 
ignorant poor men. Very bad for them, very bad for their chil- 
dren, who commonly grow up dissolute and worthless. But the 
matter affects such men themselves, much more than it affects 
the community, except so far as they set a bad example. 

On the other hand, the introduction of scientific education, the 
study of political science, and the gradual sense of obligation to 
the community on the part of those who have accumulated prop- 
erty, are bringing about a great change for the better. 

But here, once more, this change is worked by way of each 
person, each individual. It is a matter of personal character. It 
cannot be brought about by collective action. A vulgar, selfish, 
snobbish rich man can no more be benefited or improved by 
joining an association, than an idle, shiftless workman can be 
made competent to get a better living by joining a union or a 
club. 

You cannot get away from the personal element in this case, 
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either in respect to those who are at the top, or in respect to those 
who are trying to rise to the top or to get to the front seats. 

When you come down to the last analysis, in any attempt to 
find out what makes the rate of wages or the rate of profit, you 
find that each man makes his own rate, and nobody else can make 
it for him. If you attempt to force any man to work for a certain 
rate of wages, and in a certain way, under certain restrictions 
enforced by way of the statutes of the State or by the by-laws of 
a club, you introduce the first step which ends in slavery. It may 
be called by another name, but this is what it is. " 

On the other hand, if you attempt to control the owner of a fac- 
tory, and to dictate to him whom he shall employ, whom he shall 
not employ, and in what way he shall run his factory, you intro- 
duce an element of confiscation, and you take property without 
due process of law. You may call it by any other name, but it is 
spoliation. 

These are hard sayings, but I believe that they are facts. You 
may kick against facts from now to all eternity, but you cannot 
alter the fact. It is founded in human nature. 

Arbitration and conciliation by all means, provided you leave 
each party free, and do not restrict men or take away their liberty. 
When you take away their liberty, there can be no arbitration and 
no conciliation. 

The case is analogous to laws for the collection of debts. There 
is no need of any law to make an honest man pay his debts if he 
has the means. If he has not the means, no law can enable him 
to pay his debts. Between right-minded men, there is no need of 
artificial systems, or of legal systems, or of statute laws for arbi- 
tration and conciliation. If men have not tact enough, judgment 
enough, intelligence enough, to arrange their own affairs for them- 
selves, who else can do it? 

We put children under guardianship because they are assumed 
not to have reached years of discretion. 

A man sometimes appoints another as his attorney to transact 
some technical kind of business which the other man comprehends 
better than himself, such as the terms on which a contract shall 
be made after it has been decided to make it. 

But does any man who is not a fool or an incapable person ever 
put it in the power of another man to make a contract for him, and 
to put him under an obligation to do or not to do certain things ? 
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Such a man will never reach the front seats, no matter how empty 
they are. 

After all is said and done, what is the object of life to each and 
all of us? Is it not to develop our own individual character? to 
make men of us ? Can we delegate this to anybody else ? Life is 
a struggle ; and its end is to produce men and women, — manly men 
and womanly women. 

I think it has been rightly said, that the Devil of the Garden of 
Eden was the first schoolmaster appointed to teach men that there 
was something jiigher and something better to be worked for than 
to live a lazy and mere animal life in any garden, however pleasant 
it might be.. You can read these Old-Testament stories with dif- 
ferent spectacles ; and there are profound truths to be discovered 
in many of them, and in the myths of the past, which, when read 
literally, appear to be either incomprehensible or absurd. 

I sometimes indulge in a word from one of the old poets, or one 
of the later ones, to give a little spice to my common diet of fig- 
ures and facts ; and I will end this with a single verse, — 

** Honor to him, who, self-complete and brave, 
In scorn can carve his pathway to the grave. 
And caring naught for what men think or say, 
Makes his own heart his world upon the way." 

Tes, in scorn for all that is base, in scorn for all that is unjust 
or wrong. 

I have been glad of the opportunity to address you. I do not 
share the fears of those who dread your unions or your clubs, 
whatever their name may be. 

Life is still narrow and hard to by far too large a portion, even 
of the people of this prosperous land ; but it is a land of liberty, a 
land of schools, of homes, of churches. 

*' Of what avail the plough and sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail ? " 

It will not fail ; but through many errors, by narrow and devious 
ways, sometimes barred by mistakes and false reasoning, this peo- 
ple will still move on their majestic way to take the prize of their 
high calling among the nations. 

Gentlemen, in this lecture, whether right or wrong, I have given 
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you my honest convictions upon this burning question of the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. 

When it first became apparent to me that the source of all wages, 
all profits, and all taxes is in the annual product year by j^ear, a . 
little part of the product of each year being carried over to the 
next to begin with, as a little part had been brought over from the 
last to begin the present year, — when, as I say, it became apparent 
to me, that, with the course of each four seasons and their result, 
wages and profits might alike be increased, diminished, or varied in 
their proportion, and that even in this rich country the maximum 
product per person — man, woman, or child — does not yet exceed 
what fifty, or, including all profits, wages, and taxes, fifty-five cents 
will buy, and is probably less, I confess I was appalled. 

I have myself, in my early days, depended upon my daily work 
for my daily bread, with nothing saved for the future. I have 
worked fourteen hours a day, twelve hours a day, ten hours a day, 
eight hours a day, as circumstances and opportunities presented 
themselves. I have been as lazy as I dared to be. I know how 
hard it is to begin to save, and how much effort the first thousand 
dollars of every man's savings cost him, — more than any other 
thousand, except he be so unfortunate as to lose all and have to 
begin over again. I feel conscious of the truth of a sharp saying 
of an old Bohemian, that "leisure consists in the diligent and in- 
telligent use of time;" and he adds, "If you don't sympathize 
with the poor, try it." 

When it first became apparent to me, that if there is a certain 
average product per person, whether it be forty, fifty, or fifty-five 
cents per day, and that necessarily by so much as some persons 
enjoy more must some others enjoy less of the limited product, the 
justification of wealth became imperative, an intellectual necessity, 
if I may call it so ; and to that end I sought its justification. I 
found it in the rule which governs life in a free country, or in any 
country governed on principles of justice carried out with intelli- 
gence. 

The rule is subtle, and perhaps somewhat difficult to compre- 
hend. It is this : — 

As capital increases, whether held by the many or by the few, 
it can only secure to itself a diminishing or lessening proportion 
of each year's product. ' 

The product itself may be so greatly increased, that even the 
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lesser proportion of it, whicb is secured by capital this year, as 
compared to last, may measure a greater sum, but yet be a lesser 
proportion of the whole. 

On the other hand, as capital increases and is applied to useful 
work, it becomes more effective; thus the laborer then receives 
a constantly increasing share of an increasing product. 

It is in this way that each serves the other, and that all interests 
become identical. 

Thus has it happened in this country, decade by decade ; those 
who do the actual work, those who belong to the working classes 
in the narrowest sense of that word, have received an increasing 
share or proportion of an increasing product, subject to temporary 
variations, as the effect of war or of paper money, have made the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, for a time, and subject soon to a 
similar malignant force, working in the same way, if the coinage 
of low-priced silver dollars is not soon stopped. 

With sympathy for hardship and for narrow conditions of life, 
without a harsh word for discontent rightly directed, and with an 
earnest purpose to promote the interests of the laborer as well as 
of the capitalist, I have brought this matter before you, in the 
words to which you have listened with such courtesy and attention. 

Now, my friends, although I know I have wearied you with this 
very long address, I wish to take this opportunity to make one 
practical contribution to the solution of the labor question. 

A few weeks ago I lectured upon the price of life, in the vestry 
of the Rev. Mr. Slicer's church ; and while I was giving my lec- 
ture, as some of you may remember, I cooked my supper with a 
kerosene hand-lamp, in a cooking-machine of my own invention. 

I know it has been said, that ^Hhe Lord sends meat, and 
the Devil sends cooks," especially to this country. I hope I shall 
not prove to be an emissary of the latter personage. And yet it 
might seem that I had been mistaken for one of them, if I may 
judge by some of the comments which have been made upon my 
plans for saving a part of the price of life. 

As I have had occasion to repeat to you more than once, one- 
half the price of life to the great majority of people of this and 
other countries is the price of food. 

I thought I might be doing a service, in suggesting some 
changes in the method of cooking, especially as, in the judgment 
of epicures, my method is very much superior to the common one. 
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The very best cooks make more use of a stew-pan, and of the 
process of simmering, than they do of the frying-pan, by all odds. 

I thought that in showing working people how to get better 
food at less cost, there might be some benefit, and I still think so. 
Yet I have been rebuked for entertaining such an idea. 

You needn't save if you don't want to. Nobody can compel 
you to do so. Even the Providence " Journal" spoke slightingly of 
my stewed mutton. What would you or the " Journal " say, if I 
spoke disrespectfully of stewed clams, even though they are 
cheap? 

In the eight-hour meeting in Faneuil Hall the other day, one of 
the speakers said that workmen did not need any instructions 
from myself how to live on twenty cents a day, for their food. 
They had been obliged to find that out for themselves. I know it 
very well. All I attempt to do is to give men and women a bet- 
ter breakfast and a better dinner for the twenty cents than can 
now be had. I suppose this might help those who have only 
twenty cents to spend. I may not be able to save you men any 
part of your day's labor, whether you be eight-hour men, or ten- 
hour men, or twelve-hour men. But isn't it true, that a good many 
of your wives sive fourteen-honr women? don't they work long and 
arduously for you ? Where is the housewife's trades-union ? Who 
goes for eight hours' labor for the true head of the household ? 

'* Our guardian angels, o'er our lives presiding, 
Doubling our pleasures, and our cares dividing." 

Honestly, now, do they divide even with us ? Who works long- 
est now, — you, or your wife ? May it not save women a little part 
of their day's work, to be able to get you a good breakfast, a 
good dinner, and a good supper, by preparing excellent dishes 
from low-priced materials, with the use of a hand-lamp to cook 
it with? Won't it be a little handy to have a machine in the 
house, in which a good hot breakfast can be cooked, not only while 
the husbandman sleepeth, but while the housewife sleepeth also ? 
There is no devil in that kind of a cooker, whatever some other 
devil may be doing while the husbandman sleepeth. 

There may be no merit in this machine, which is so simple that 
one of my friends said it was like the California pump, of which 
it was remarked, that it was such a simple invention that nobody 
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but a fool would ever have thought of it. That pump worked 
well, and I hope this cooker will. 

I have explored the Patent Office, not so much for the purpose 
of taking out a patent myself, with any view of personal profit, as 
for the purpose of finding out whether any other fellow could get a 
patent on it or ever had. 

I am pleased to say, that, on some parts of the invention, patents 
have been in existence, and have already expired ; and, on other 
essential parts, I could take a patent if I wanted to. I don't want 
to. I cannot afford to make money, even if there is money in it, 
without doing more work than this has cost me ; and I therefore 
take the opportunity to publish the right way of making an Aladdin 
Cooker, and submit to you the plans and specifications. 

Any good master-mechanic among you can make one, and a tin- 
man can combine with a carpenter to make more of them. I shall 
be glad to know what you make of this machine, how you make it, 
and what you do with it, after you have tried the experiment. 

The only caution I give you is this : — 

Be sure to bum good oil, not less than a hundred and fifty 
degrees flash test, and do not buy a lamp made in a factory where 
they do not fine the workmen for bad work. A mispick or a bad 
smash in a kerosene lamp may justify a fine upon the workman 
who does careless work, whatever you may say against the system 
in other branches of industry. But no good workman ever objects 
to a proper inspection of his work : it is more for his interest than 
for that of any one else, because good workmen earn high wages, 
and make perfect goods at the lowest possible cost. Under such 
conditions, labor and capital thrive together. You can't separate 
them if you try to. 

I think I hear one of you remark, "He deals in hard, cold facts. 
Is there no mercy in his figures ? Are we to toil on with no relief, 
— no more rest, no more leisure, than we have now, — those of us 
who cannot push our way to the front seats? " 

Far from it. There are stronger and more beneficent forces 
working with you than against you, slowly but very surely allevia- 
ting toil, and making more leisure and rest possible. 

Since the end of our civil war, which was itself a war in defence 
of the rights of labor, our population has increased less than 
seventy per cent ; but all our great crops and other products have 
more than doubled. In this part of the country, at least, the 
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wages of mechanics and factory operatives are now higher in hon- 
est gold coin, or its equivalent, than they were in false and depre- 
ciated paper money during the inflation period which ensued after 
the war ; while the prices of almost all the necessaries of life, as 
well as of most of the comforts, are a third or a half lower. 

Timber and mechanics' wages keep up, and therefore rents do 
not decline in any great measure ; but every other necessary ele- 
ment of subsistence is very much lower in price than at any period 
since 1840. 

Yet much remains to be accomplished. Taxation is excessive, 
especially national taxation. Heavy taxes are still imposed upon 
wool, coal, timber, fish, potatoes, and upon many other articles in 
a crude or half-manufactured condition. Were these taxes abated, 
a wider market would be opened for the manufactures on which 
you work. What bars the way to the reform of the system of taxa- 
tion, and to the removal of unnecessary burdens? Political jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, — the support of parties without principles, 
rather than of principles sustained by parties. 

I trust we may never see the labor question become a party 
question ; but I hope we may see the working people of this coun- 
try, without distinction of party, demanding of the Representatives 
and Senators in Congress the remission of unnecessary taxes upon 
all the materials which enter into the processes of domestic indus- 
try. 

Again, I repeat to you the warning : beware of extravagance in 
national, state, or municipal expenditures. The taxes of all kinds 
now take six to seven dollars out of each hundred dollars' worth 
of products in the whole country ; and they fall most severely on 
those who have no property, and who may not even know how they 
are hurt by them. I thank you for your attention. I have little 
time for such work as this, therefore my address has not been con- 
densed as it should have been. 



THE ALADDIN COOKER. 




The letters of reference are time explained : — 
A — Box made of pine wood 1} z 3 Incbea thick, according to ilse of cooker, 
B — LiDing of tin or tinned copper fltted wltb ana B'of copper, through 

which the water circulates, and in which it Is heated b; the lamp L. 
C C — Cooklng-vewel, which may be of metal, preferablj' of porcelain. 
D D —Felt lining to cover. 
E — Cord attached to perforated ear§ or rings P F. 
C C C C — Water in circulation, heated by lamp L to about 200°. 
H H — Hood of tin aroiuid the arm B' B', to concentrate the heat upon lU 
I — Tent to tin hood for draught. 
J —Tin guard to keep heat from wood. 
K — Faucet to draw oft water. 

L — Lamp with wick } to 1 inch wide, according to size of cooker. 
M — Orifice for thermometer. 

N — Ori5ce to cooking-vesset, with screw cap, for thermometer. 
Arm B' B' 3 X 1 Inch deep. 
Rounded comera desirable Inalde, tor convenience In keeping clean. 
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The cookers which I have had made have been square. I think 
a round or oval shape would be better, in which common stone pots 
or porcelain jars can be used as cooking-vessels. 

The theory of this cooker is to accumulate heat from a common 
hand-lamp inside a pine box, the walls of which are thick enough 
to retard radiation, so as to cook such food as may be placed in 
the cooking chamber, or oven, C C, in a thorough manner. All 
meats, birds, or fish may he thoroughly cooked in their own juices, 
only a little water being added to make a good gravy. Oatmeal, 
cornmeal, and farina can be cooked with a suitable quantity of 
water. Fruit, cheese, and such vegetables as do not require heats 
above the boiling-point, may also be cooked in this apparatus. The 
juices of meat may be drawn for soup or bouillon by immersion in 
cold water in the chamber C C before the heat is applied. If the 
cooking-chamber be 6 x 4 x 4J inches, it will hold about three 
pounds of meat, which can be well cooked with a half -inch wick 
in about one hour, the water being warm at the beginning. For 
such a vessel the pine walls need not be over one and one-half inches 
thick. In a cooking-chamber 9 x 9 x 10 inches deep, surrounded 
by a half-inch sheet of water in a pine box of which the walls are 
two inches thick, ducks and grouse have been well cooked in about 
two hours, mutton in three hours, chickens or small turkeys in 
about four hours, with a one-inch wick, beginning with hot water. 
A longer time makes meat more tender. 

In a cooking-chamber 12 x 12 x 12 inches, surrounded by a 
half-inch sheet of water in a box of which the walls are three 
inches thick, twenty to twenty-five pounds of solid meat can be 
thoroughly cooked in six to eight hours ; a longer time serves for 
very tough meat. An eighteen-pound ham or a twenty-pound 
tough old turkey has been made very tender between 10 p.m. and 
8 A.M., one-inch wick. In this large cooker, the heat of the lamp 
is more fully saved by the following arrangement : In place of the 
projecting metallic arm, from which much heat is radiated and lost, 
the arm connects with a metallic water-jacket surrounding the 
lamp-chimney, which jacket is incased in wood. The same work 
may be done by jacketing the metal hood H H with fossil meal in 
a wooden case. The meal will protect the wood where it comes 
near the lamp. Clear pine appears to be the best non-conductor. 
Experiments might be tried with slabs made of wood pulp, which 
would be less liable to crack or shrink. 
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The fod required is aboat one cent's worth of oil to twenty or 
twenty-five pounds of food. This quantity has sufficed for a very 
old twenty-pound turkey, for twenty-two-pounds round of beef, for a 
twenty-pound shoulder of mutton, and for eighteen pounds of ham. 
A very old gander, weighing twelve pounds, was cooked for fifteen 
hours, at a cost of one and one-half cents. The meat became so 
tender that it could not be carved. It was therefore minced. Sev- 
eral different cooking-vessels can be used in the same box. At one 
time fifteen pounds of mutton bauUhn, seven pounds of beef, and 
two and one-half pounds of oatmeal with water, were cooked a 
little too much in six and one-half hours with one pint of oil. 
These are the first crude results. A professed cook may obtain 
much better ones with greater economy of fuel. The lamp-wick 
should be very carefully trimmed ; and, in order to avoid smell and 
smoke from the oil, the flame should not be put up to its full height 
until a few minutes after it is lighted. The food-chamber being 
practically air-tight, there is no loss by evaporation, and no odors 
of cooking are given o£f. 

For a cheap and expenmental cooker, a plain unpainted wooden 
bucket may be placed inside of a butter-firkin, with about one-inch 
of sawdust between the two : over the whole place a thick wooden 
cover. Use an earthen pot for cooking, putting it into the water 
in the bucket. On one side, insert two large corks, and in the 
corks insert a tin arm, packed so as to be water-tight, for circu- 
lation. Put the firkin on the edge of a table, with the tin arm 
projecting : place the lamp under the arm, on a stool or chair. 
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Gentlemen, — It is not often that a layman is invited to address 
an audience consisting mostly of clergymen, or of those who intend 
to become so. I hope that you will not find that I have taken an 
undue advantage of the opportunity which you have given me. I 
have, however, often thought that if a member of the congregation 
could sometimes occupy the pulpit, while the minister took his 
place in the pew, it might he a benefit to both. The duty has 
been assigned to me to-day, to trace out the connection between 
morality and a true system of political or industrial economy. It 
has been said, that, next to the Bible, the book which has exerted 
the most beneficent influence among men may have been Adam 
Smith's ''Wealth of Nations." It will be remembered that this 
great author also wrote a treatise upon "Moral Philosophy," 
which is now but little read ; while the lesson which he taught 
upon the true source of the " Wealth of Nations " is yet but half 
learned, especially (if I may be permitted to say so in this pres- 
ence) by the reverend clergy. I wonder how many among your 
number ever recall the fact that it has been the richest manufac- 
turers who have clothed the naked at the least cost to them ; that 
it is the great bonanza farmer who now feeds the hungry at the 
lowest price ; that Vanderbilt achieved his great fortune by 
reducing the cost of moving a barrel of flour a thousand miles, 
from three dollars and fifty cents to less than seventy cents. This 
was the great work assigned to him, whether he knew it or not. 
His fortune was but an incident, — the main object, doubtless, to 
himself, but a trifling incident compared to what he saved others. 
When we listen to the arraignment of the so-called great monopo- 
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lists who control the railway service of the United States, it may 
be well to recall the somewhat startling fact, that for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, the railways of this 
country moved seven tons, or fourteen thousand pounds, of food, 
fuel, and materials for shelter or for clothing, a hundred and ten 
miles last year, for which the average charge to each person was 
only eight dollars and seventy-five cents. That service was done 
for each one of us, and for every member of our households, — 
seven tons a hundred and ten miles or more. Now, however 
narrow and sordid may be the necessary conditions of life for 
many persons, it may be well to consider how much narrower, 
harder, and more sordid they would have been, except this seiTice 
had been done for them by the railways. For us who dwell in 
New England, it required even a greater quantity to be moved a 
longer distance, in order that we might subsist at all, where we 
dwell. Think of this for a moment. It is sometimes claimed that 
labor does all the work, and ought to have all the pay. Very well. 
Any laborer who chooses to do so can do all the work, and take all 
the pay, for moving a barrel of flour a thousand miles. He can 
put it on a wheelbarrow m Chicago, and over the free highways of 
the land he may move it wherever he pleases. Why does he avail 
himself of the railway's ? Not to make the fortune of a Vanderbilt : 
that is a mere incident. It is to save himself a part of the ardu- 
ous toil of life. Last year it cost sixty-eight cents on the average, 
often much less, to cart a barrel of flour a thousand miles over 
the railway ; and the profit of that service is only fourteen cents, 
or less than the value of the empty barrel. When the work of 
four men for one year suflaces to raise the wheat, grind the flour 
and barrel it, and to move it from Dakota to Massachusetts, 
enough to supply bread for a thousand for twelve months, is it not 
the modern miracle of the loaf? 

If Mr. Vanderbilt and his coadjutors accomplished this saving 
in carting flour over the land, and in giving cheap bread to the 
multitude, wasn't he a cheap man, even if he did make $200,000,- 
000 by the job ? It matters little to us whether those who guide 
these great forces know what their true function in life is, or not. 
''The Lord maketh the wrath of man to praise him;" and He 
directs the very self-interest of men, so that they may work benefit 
to their neighbors. These men might be automata endowed only 
with what we call "the money instinct:" yet no men ever per- 
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formed greater material service to their fellow-men than these 
great railway and steamship organizers, by whom distance has 
been eliminated, space obliterated, and by whom the whole world 
has been converted into a neighborhood. Through their work, the 
mechanic of Massachusetts who will forego a single holiday, and 
devote it to earning wages, may thereby earn the cost of moving a 
year's supply of bread and meat from the far-distant prairies of 
the West, to the door of his dwelling-place in the far East. 

Adam Smith kept the lines of his thought and of his investiga- 
tion, separate and distinct; but in the end he showed how the 
true wealth of nations is entirely consistent with — nay, cannot be 
separated from — the highest moral welf ai^e. 

I will not weary you with vain attempts to give a somewhat 
truer title to the science, which, for lack of a better term, has 
been named political economy. Suffice it, that it is the science of 
material things, — the science which treats of the needs of the 
body. It is of the earth. It pertains to the world and to the 
flesh. Is it therefore of the Devil? I trow not. 

I am profoundly convinced that it is because of the inherited 
but still common error which imputed to the world and to the flesh 
ordy that which is evil, that the great separation has come between 
what is called religion and the life of e very-day working people. 
It is a trite saying, that a sound mind requires a sound body. 
"Mens Sana in corpore sano" is, I believe, as old as Juvenal. 
I asked my friend Dr. William Everett to give me an equally 
terse Latin form to serve as the text of this lecture, and he put 
my thought into these words : So long as man dwells upon this 
earth, is it not true that '"Non est animus cui non est corpus"? 
Has a man a soul whose body does not eat ? Not here, surely. 
Perhaps somewhere else. The sound mind, the true spirit, and 
the well-nourished body are but three phases of the same life, so 
long as man inhabits the body which is necessary to his existence 
in this world. 

All potential of good, all manifestations of the divine and be- 
neficent purpose to which all the children of men may attain in the 
common, every-day methods of their necessary work, — is not this 
the phase of religion which is taught by every-day life? The 
science which I represent is, therefore, fundamental. The very 
existence of each one of you depends upon it. Unless the 
working people, capitalists and laborers alike, had saved a part of 



the material product of their labor, and had devoted the capital 
thus earned to building your churches, colleges, and seminaries, 
and in sustaining you in your own labors, how would you exist? 
You owe much to the workingman, whether capitalist or laborer. 
What service do you render to him in compensation ? Could you 
build your own dwellings? Could you raise your own food? 
Could you make your own clothes? Except that the workman 
who either directs or uses capital had provided well for the natural 
wants of the body, of what avail would be all your efforts to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of the world? Were it not that men 
live under a law which few yet comprehend, but which controls 
all their actions, whether they will or no, could you have gathered 
here to-day ? What is that law which economic science has discov- 
ered, and which is so beneficent? It is the law of service for 
service ; of product for product ; of trade and commerce, working 
through or by means of the material body, to the potential of the 
mind and of the soul. 

The highest expression of the same law in moral science is the 
very keynote of Christianity, which differentiates it from all other 
forms of religion: "Do unto others as you would be done by." 
What greater harm can you do to a man than to give him, in what 
is miscalled charity, that which he might have earned by rendering 
a service? Wliat more absolutely democratic principle could be 
stated? It corresponds exactly to Lowell's recent definition of 
democracy, when he said that democracy meant not "I am as 
good as you are ; " but, rather, '' You are as good as I am.** The 
very essence of Christianity is democratic and economic. There 
are duties, as well as rights, on the part of the laborer as well as 
the capitalist. Unless each renders service to the other, neither 
can long exist. 

Have you kept pace in your theologic teaching with the progress 
of economic science? I sometimes think not when I. read the 
arraignments of capital and capitalists made by some clerical gen- 
tlemen whose zeal is greater than their knowledge. 

What has happened in these nineteen hundred years, to render 
the charge which was once given to the rich man, to take all that 
he had, and give to the poor, a most unsafe and unsuitable rule for 
' any practical application at the present time. I do not deny that 
there are many fortunes of to-day which have been gained by fraud, 
and of which the rich man may need to divest himself. Such fortunes 



may otherwise work corruption, doubtless, unto the third and fourth 
generation ; and probably will do so, except that the spendthrift 
will probably come in to scatter them before that end has been 
reached. But suppose the exemplar of the most obnoxious of 
these fortunes should find his ill-gotten gains too great a burden. 
Should he give his fortune to the poor, would he not work 
more harm In the giving than he had in the getting ? Is it not 
even now a beneficent condition, on which only can even he retain 
his ill-gotten gains, that he shall work his capital in the service of 
othera? The stocks and bonds of the railroad which he controls 
may be only the loaded dice with which the wolves fleece the 
lambs in the stock-market. But it takes two to play even that 
game. There could be no such knaves unless there were yet more 
fools. The lamb who is fleeced is caught by his own greed, and 
plundered by his own will. But the stocks and the bonds are not 
the railroad. They are but pieces of paper giving a title to a 
part of the railroad itself ; and while they are being made use of 
as the tools of the gambler, the railroad itself is carrying food for 
workingmen and women from the distant Western prairies to their 
dwellings in the East. Thus is the capitalist compelled to use the 
capital which he possesses, in the service of his fellow-men, what- 
ever misuse he may make of the title thereto or of the credit of the 
corporation. 

I think it should be remembered, that in those ancient days 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, the mass of men had not 
risen above the condition of dependants ; then riches were almost 
all gained by force, fraud, or slavery. Modern commerce, in a true 
sense, had no existence. It required the invention of gunpowder 
to equalize the weak with the strong. It needed the long, weary 
centuries of war and plunder: nay, even tlie progress from the 
slaughter of prisoners, to making them slaves, was one step. It 
required the evolution of the Homan civil law, — the first develop- 
ment of civilization, lost for a time, but found again after the dark 
ages, — before Adam Smith could even have conceived the idea 
of the true wealth of nations, or before the economist could give 
the assurance of science to the law, that in all commerce men serve 
each other. 

It was a very beautiful and a very useful world, into which 
Adam and Eve first came. It is the same world to-day, of 
which we have yet discovered but a fraction of the use to which it 
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can be put. The Garden of Exlen of wbieb we are told in the story 
may have l)een in some part of Central Asia, where a sound body 
might be sustained without shelter and without clothing, and where 
the simple food called for no effort and no labor, where a mere 
animal existence could be enjoyed for a considerable period of time. 
In some of the picturesque accounts of the South Sea Islands, can 
we not even now find the same conditions of just the same simple 
life? Are not Adam and Eve there, and Cain and, Abel also? — 
men and women not yet risen, not yet lifted, to the necessity of 
labor for their material welfare, or thereby to the perception of a 
higher possible life than that of mere animals. As one may trace 
the whole history of cotton-spinning from the prehistoric hand- 
loom still used in the heart of the North-Carolina mountains and 
of Kentucky, in a three-days' journey from this place, may we not 
also trace the whole progress of man's development by means of 
a knowledge of what is good and of what is evil, from a mere 
animal existence to the highest tyi>e of the Aryan race, who directs 
the great forces of modem commerce, by means of which men 
serve each other in order that all may be nomished well ? Have 
not the highest types of men lieen developed in the places where 
the work of the world I'equircs most intelligence? Is not the 
labor which we have been accustomed to consider a penalty 
rather a metliod of progi'ess — a process of development, leading 
men to the true comprehension of a true life ? I have no sympathy 
with those who try to find a better standard of life in the past, 
however distant, than In the present or in the future. The Chinese 
custom of conferring a title of nobility upon the ancestors of him 
who benefits his fellow-men in the present time is more consistent 
with a true view of life than our common mode of thought. 

When commerce first gained a strong position in modem times, its 
true beneficence was ol)scured by a false principle inherited from 
the previous era, during which the distribution of products had been 
effected mainly by force. This false principle was, that what one 
tribe, or one petty state or nation, gained, even in commerce, 
another must lose. Down to a very recent period, this false idea 
pervaded all thought, except in a very few instances. Holland 
alone, among all European states since the Middle Ages, had gained 
her wealth in great measure by fi*ee exchange, and had thus been 
enabled to wage the long contest with Spain, from which even now 
we derive much of our liberty. I have not much time to devote to 



the reading of history ; but, if I am not greatly mistaken, we have 
derived as many of our lessons in civil liberty, as well as our con- 
ception of the need of the common school, from what the Pilgrims 
learned from the Dutch when they dwelt in Holland, as we owe to 
their experience in resisting the oppression of the English. Eng- 
land was herself, at that time, under the domination of this fallacy 
in i*egard to commerce, and continued to be so far into the present 
century. Our present navigation acts in this country, which have 
almost driven our flag from the ocean, are modelled upon the acts 
which were passed at the instance of Oliver Cromwell, in a vain 
attempt to destroy the commerce of the Dutch, with the hope of 
promoting English supremacy upon the seas. The attempt was 
an utter failure, and Dutch commerce throve and grew even more 
rapidly after the law had been passed by the English than before. 
The Dutch did not become second until the working of iron and 
the application of steam gave England at last her supremacy, and 
even then she did not attain it until these obnoxious acts of navi- 
gation had been wholly repealed in very recent times. It was also 
the error which the English themselves made in their attempt to 
restrict the traffic of the colonies of North America, lest in their 
freedom England should suffer loss, which led to the separation 
of the colonies and to the opening of one-half the continent of 
North America to unrestricted commerce. Since the adoption of 
our constitution, free competition, limited only for police purposes, 
has been the law throughout this great land, under a democratic 
rule which only became established and completed when slavery 
itself was destroyed. 

What have we accomplished ? When our faith in the democratic 
principle begins to fail us, let us remember it has borne the burden 
of slavery, of the active war in which the passive war of slavery 
culminated and by which it destroyed itself. 

It has surmounted the subtle danger of paper money, declared 
to be a legal tender by the authority of the nation ; and it stands 
first among the nations in having made its promise a substitute for 
true money, and then in redeeming it dollar for dollar, according 
to the promise. 

Its system of common schools has spread throughout the land, 
without distinction of race, color, or condition. The common 
school is the solvent of class, creed, and race prejudice. 

Having already paid more than one-half of its debt incurred 
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for righteous purposes, its chief difficulty now is not how to tax its 
people, but how to abate the excessive taxation which has been 
imposed upon them during the conduct of the war. 

I think, gentlemen, if you were men of affairs, and knew the 
magnitude of the subtle dangers which business men must meet, 
your faith in humanity would be broader and deeper than it now is. 
You may spin the warp of life, but of what avail unless the man 
of affairs throws in the weft by which the whole fabric is made fit 
for its final purpose ? 

When the true function of commerce shall have become known 
to men, it will indeed become a part of life, to the end " that the 
ships that pass between this land and that, shall be like the shuttle 
of the loom, weaving the web of concord among the nations." 

All this has been accomplished in this land by means of compe- 
tition. And yet this great constructive force is condemned by 
many right-minded persons, and we are called upon to invent some 
other way to work the exchange of product for product, and of 
service for service. We are told that competition is selfish in a 
malignant sense ; that it is maleficent ; that in a great competitive 
struggle a few obtain an undue share at the expense of many ; that 
the rich grow richer, while the poor grow poorer. 

It is not true. There are no facts by which such allegations can 
be sustained. 

The tendency of profits to a minimum, and of wages to a maxi- 
mum, are plainly apparent to him who applies the inductive method, 
and studies any sufficient period in the history of trade. We are 
told that the broad ways of the world lead to perdition, and that 
the rich man shall barely enter into the kingdom of heaven, with 
the imputation that his sin lies mainly in the mere fact of his being 
rich. Now, gentlemen, every reputable business man knows bet- 
ter ; and he may get tired of the imputation of sin, when put upon 
the best service which he knows how to render to his fellow-men. 
Many men know very well that every dollar of their own fortunes, 
great or small, is but a token of service rendered in the world, 
consistent in every way with the highest mental and spiritual life. 
The time has long since passed when men are to be instructed 
that the way to salvation lies of necessity outside of their com- 
mon mode of life. They will surely ignore any creed which dis- 
tinctly separates religion and morality from their every-day pursuits 
and from their every-day purposes. Does not truth lie at the very 




foundation of morality? Surely it does. The very essence of 
commerce, as well as of economic and physical science, is truth. 
The tunnel through the Hoosac Mountain is more than four miles 
long. It was worked from both ends ; and when the centre arch 
was pierced to make one of the great highways of commerce, the 
lines, both at the top and the base of the arch, varied less than a 
single inch. That was the truth of science, and it is the truth of 
commerce. 

The great manufacturer who guides the operations of a factory 
of a hundred thousand spindles, in which fifteen hundred men, 
women, and children earn their daily bread, himself works on a 
narrow margin of one-fourth of a cent on each yard of cloth. If he 
shall not have applied truth to every branch of construction and of 
the operation of that factory, it will fail and become worthless ; 
and then with toilsome labor a hundred and fifty thousand women 
might try to clothe themselves and you, who are now clothed by 
the service of fifteen hundred only. 

Such is the disparity in the use of time, brought into beneficent 
action by modern manufacturing processes. 

The banker who deals in credit by millions upon millions must 
possess truth of insight, truth of judgment, truth of character. 
Probity and integrity constitute his capital, for the very reason 
that the little margin which he seeks to gain for his own service is 
but the smallest fraction of a per cent upon each transaction. I 
supervise, directly or indirectly, the insurance upon four hundred 
million dollars' worth of factory property. The products of these 
factories, machine-shops, and other works, must be worth six 
hundred million dollars a year. It isn't worth fifty cents on 
each hundred dollars to guarantee their notes or obligations, while 
ninety-nine and one-half per cent of all the sales they make will 
be promptly paid when due. 

The great railway magnate, whatever his own character may be, 
must have a true measure of the wages which he can pay to every 
engineer, conductor, brakeman, or laborer on the whole line. He 
must give only the true price for ev.ery pound of material which is 
used in moving a barrel of flour one thousand miles at a charge 
of seventy cents, on which his profit is but fourteen cents. Other- 
wise, we might all be forced back upon the true Puritan diet of 
brown bread, baked beans, and codfish-balls, upon which our ances- 
tors lived ; but we should have to work harder to get even such a 
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subsistence to-day, because there are so many of us. Why, gentle- 
men, integrity is the most necessary factor in business life ; truth 
is the most necessary law; morality must absolutely control the 
great tide of traflSc in order that the fraud of the few may have a 
fulcrum by which it can work its nefarious purposes. The general 
protection of property is absolutely necessary to the few thieves 
who infest the land. 

I have often had occasion to recall a saying of Dr. Holmes, 
which I once heard him give at one of our club meetings, when 
speaking of disease in the human body. He said, "The law 
of Nature is to cure, and not to kill." And he then defined 
the function of the wise physician in aiding Nature by giving 
her opportuiiity, removing the obstructions which might have 
fallen in her way, many of them through ignorance and vice. 
And so I may say to you, that, in all commerce among men, wide 
are the gates, broad are the ways, and sure are the methods, of 
progress leading to prosperity of rich and poor alike, if you can 
only place your thought in harmony with the conception that in all 
true commerce men serve each other's needs. But if you attempt 
to separate their morality or their religion from their daily work ; 
if you attempt to persuade them that they must look to some far- 
distant future for a reward, and that they must devote their 
present life to a more selfish care for their own souls, — you may 
get left outside the grand current of men's work, which is carried 
on by men who know from their own spiritual instincts that their 
souls will be cared for by a higher power if they live an honest 
and true life with respect to their own bodies. 

I would not, however, have you think that I am only an optimist, 
and that I believe the progress of humanity will be assured under 
the working of mere economic forces. It has often been remarked, 
that " if you scratch a Russian, you may catch a Tartar." It is also 
true that if you scratch many a rich man, who is rich in power and 
wealth, you may catch a pagan. There are too many men whose creed 
is of the old pagan sort, to be rich without regard to others' wel- 
fare ; whose first idea is *' to get on, next to get honor — and last 
to get honest." The Lord may make use of the very riches of 
such men to work out beneficent results ; but they themselves are 
moral only from expediency, and honest only from policy. But, 
under the great forces which control events, even such morality 
and honesty become necessary to the conduct of any large enter- 
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prise, sooner or later. Others, as I have said, are mere automata, 
who do their work in the best way, but yet are wholly unaware of 
the nature of their own functions. If I might project myself into 
the pulpit, and assume the functions of the preacher, it is to such 
men as these that I would show the way of salvation ; not by 
denouncing the work which they do, but by putting myself into 
the daily current of their thought and of their very work itself, 
and then attempting to lead them out of the sordid conditions of 
life to which they are now bound, and to prove to them that in the 
very work which they are unwittingly doing in a right manner 
they may find their own higher welfare. It is not by setting back 
the current of their thoughts, or by attempting to change their 
lives, that you can reach such men as these. It is only by deepen- 
ing and broadening the very channels of their lives, so that they 
may ask themselves at last, not " What does the world owe me? '* 
but, " What do I owe the world in compensation for the wealth it 
has given me ? " Such men may then find, for the first time in their 
lives, that the life is really worth living which had before been so 
barren, because they kaew not the quality of the very work which 
they had been doing. 

Let me now come down from these abstract conditions, to the 
facts by which they may be sustamed, and to the actual problems 
with which you are called upon to deal In daily life. If you will 
examine the conditions of modem traflSc closely, you will find that 
most of the great capitalists of modem days are not obnoxious 
persons, they have not made their fortunes and secured their 
profits out of what the laboring people have paid them, but by 
securing to themselves a small part of what they have saved labor 
in the necessary work of life. I have investigated many arts, 
especially those to which machinery has been applied under skilful 
direction ; and I find, without exception, that the following propo- 
sitions are fully sustained by facts : — 

!• In all the arts, including agriculture, to which modem ma- 
chinery and improved tools have been applied, a less number of 
persons compass a constantly increasing product in ratio to the 
time which they devote to the work. 

2. In proportion to the increase of the product and to the effi- 
ciency of the capital applied thereto, this lessening number of 
persons have received, decade by decade, higher rates of wages in 
money, or in what money will buy. They earn for themselves a 
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constantly increasing share of an increasing product, or its equiva- 
lent in money. 

3. As a necessary result of this increasing eflSciency both in 
capital and labor, the joint product is served to the consumers at 
constantly lessening prices, or at less cost to them. 

4. As capital itself increases in its efficiency, its value in ratio 
to the product of capital and labor becomes less. Capital is there- 
fore forced to be satisfied with a lessening share of an increasing 
product. 

There never was a time in the history of this country when the 
general rate of wages was as high in money as it is to-day, or 
when the specific dollar of the wages would buy as much shelter, 
food, or clothing. The difficulties of recent years have not been 
inadequacy in the earnings of those whose employment was con- 
tinuous. They have been rather such changes in occupation open 
to workmen, as to have caused a considerable proportion to be 
unable to get work at any price, for a short period. It must be 
remembered, that we now number nearly sixty million people, of 
whom twenty million are occupied for gain ; and if even five per 
cent for a time find difficulty in obtaming occupation, even that 
small proportion of the whole working force numbers one million 
persons. 

Time will not suffice me to submit the proofs of these propo- 
sitions ; but I ask you to examine them before you condemn either 
the capitalist or the laborer, or before you attempt to invent 
new methods which shall be a substitute for the present methods 
evolved during all the previous ages. I by no means ignore the 
gravity of the problem which must be solved. As it is with in- 
dividuals, so it is with nations. There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which leads on to welfare as well as to fortune ; while, if that 
flood be resisted or obstructed, the end may be disaster and want. 
These ebbs and flows, these good times and hard times, these 
periods of alternate prosperity and adversity, are what we need to 
study and to analyze, in order to wrest from them their true mean- 
ing. If we rush to the legislature, and attempt to control the tide 
by ill-advised laws, we shall only aggravate the difficulties. Such 
meddlesome statutes will only make sinners a great deal faster 
than you preachers can make saints. We have harder work to do 
than to enact statutes. Great* as our progress has been, and vast 
as our advantages now are over the debt and army ridden nations 
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of Europe, life to a vast majority of our people is yet a mere 
struggle for existence. One-half or more of all the work of nine- 
tenths of the people in this prosperous country is spent in the 
mere effort to secure daily bread. In my previous studies I have 
placed the average product of this country at not over two hundred 
dollars* worth of all the commodities which are required for sub- 
sistence, when measured at the price for which they are finally sold 
for consumption. This problem has been investigated by myself 
and by many other statisticians ; and we are well satisfied that this 
standard is too high, rather than too low, — two hundred dollars 
per person. The annual product will not go round at a higher 
average, even if we count two children of ten years or under as 
one adult. Yet, when I lately attempted to show how a young 
man or young woman could live a well-conditioned life in Boston 
at the price of two hundred dollars a year, my statement was 
received among reading and thinking people with a mixture of 
incredulity, derision, or of positive objection. The advocates of 
what is called labor reform held me up as an objectionable per- 
son, upon the ground, that, if working people could subsist on 
two hundred dollars a year, their wages would be squeezed down 
to that point, and they would be compelled to do so. This fallacy 
is based upon the very common conception that the capitalist can 
control the rate of wages, wilfully or optionally. Nothing could 
be more false. The intelligent capitalist, especially in all the arts 
which can be carried on in factories, will always willingly pay the 
highest wages which the condition of the market for his goods will 
allow, because he knows perfectly well that the men or women who 
are capable of earning the highest wages make the goods at the 
lowest cost to himself. This seems like a paradox ; but if you ask 
any manager of a mill whom he will discharge when forced upon 
short time, he will tell you at once that he will discharge the 
lowest-paid and least eflSclent people, and will keep the best and 
highest-paid as long as he can, in order to start again under the 
most advantageous conditions, because they are the cheapest work- 
men to him. 

I have said that I have been rebuked for even intimating that a 
well-conditioned life could be had at the price of two hundred 
dollars a year ; but you will observe, that, if this is the average of 
the whole product, by so much as the few consume more than this, 
must the many consume less. The very surprise with which this 
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measure of the price of life has been received is a proof, not of 
the old adage that one-half of the world knows not how the other 
half lives, but that one-tenth knows very little of the other nine- 
tenths. Yet out of this average, if such is the measure of all 
there is, must the profits of capital be set apart, and the taxes 
paid for the support of the government. If nothing is saved, the 
product will be less next year, less in the subsequent year, and in 
a very short time all will have come to want together. Then who 
shall save it, and to whom shall savings 1)elong? 

It is the necessity of the poor, that there shall be well-directed 
capital, even if it be saved out of barely sufficient earnings. If the 
government is not sustained by means of taxes, what will happen? 
Each one who takes part in production must therefore either save 
for himself at least ten per cent to be added to the capital of the 
nation, or some one else must save ten per cent, or twenty dollars 
a year, out of the two hundred dollars' worth of the product, which 
is the average. The average tax, national, state, and municipal, 
is at least six per cent, or twelve dollars per head, more. There 
remains, then, only one hundred and sixty-eight dollars' worth of 
product to be consumed by that proportion of the population who 
' are neither capitalists nor government employees, and who are not 
occupied in the higher and better-paid work of administration. They 
constitute at least nine out of ten of all who are occupied in gainful 
occupation in this whole country. This remainder, after capital 
and taxation have been provided, gives each man, woman, and child 
what forty-six cents a day will buy. It is a little more in New 
England and the Middle States ; it is less in the West and South. 
Suppose it is fifty cents each day for each average man, woman, 
and child hereabout, from which sum shelter, food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing must be provided. Each person occupied for gain sustains, on 
the average, two others. Therefore it is $1.50 a day for every day 
in the year, or $1.82 for each working day. Do we not all know 
of more persons who earn less than $1.82 per day than who gain 
more ? The working group is a group of three. The family group 
is a little under five. We have not yet surmounted the necessity 
for some woman or child in almost every family to work for gain, 
in order that the family may subsist. At fifty cents a day, each 
worker must earn, free of profits and taxes, a little under five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year, on which three may subsist. This is 
almost identically the average of the force of about fifteen thou- 
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sand people who do the work of the New York Central Railroad, — 
a class of persons rather above the average than below in their intel- 
ligence and aptitude. How can this great proportion of the popu- 
lation have any more, if such is the measure of all that is produced ? 
Enough must be set aside for the support of the government, and 
for the maintenance and increase of capital, so that the capital shall 
be sufficient for the future need of an increasing population. 

Now, I have said that one-half the struggle for life is the 
struggle for daily bread. The statistics show conclusively, that, 
in every New-England group of three persons who subsist on this 
average of about fifty cents a day, one-half, or twenty-five cents 
a day, is expended for food only. What shall we do about it ? 
This statement brings us face to face with the true labor question. 
We must either produce more, and find a market for it, or else we 
must find out how to use what we do produce so as to get a better 
life out of it. 

It seems almost an anti-climax to come down to so simple a 
suggestion as this, — that improvement in the art of cooking is the 
first step toward a higher plane of morality : yet you would find it 
difficult to resist the argument on which this proposition might be 
sustained. 

It is not woi-th while to discuss this question on the basis of 
incomprehensible millions, or on the alleged wrongs committed by 
millionnaires. We must bring each great problem down to the unit 
of the individual, and measure the right and the wrong of it there ; 
because it is only by the material, mental, and spiritual progress 
combined, of each person, that any general welfare can be ob- 
tained. 

In order that one may comprehend the gi*ave difficulties under- 
lying this problem, and the absolute necessity, especially for a 
clergyman, to study the great laws of economic science, we may 
assume a problem which at first would appear to be one of very 
simple solution. We will assume that some of you minister to the 
spiritual wants of families numbering five hundred and fifty souls 
and as many bodies. These bodies must be well nourished, in 
order that your ministrations may serve a good purpose. ''Non 
est animus cui non est corpus? " It matters not what you preach : 
your words will have little effect upon hungry men. 

The case is somewhat analogous to a discussion which lately 
occorred in the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. Rev. 
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Phillips Brooks intimated that It was even possible for a Unitarian 
to be a sectarian ; to which Col. Harry Lee replied, that, " while 
that might be true, it was not possible for Phillips Brooks to be 
a sectarian, any more than it would be for an angel to have the 
sciatica." A few ascetics may perhaps become saints; but, as a 
rule, men must be well fed in order to be well led. 

In such a parish as I have assumed, the disparity in the condition 
of the members will correspond very much to that of the great 
outside world. There will be some who, by comparison, are rich 
and prosperous ; many whose income from their daily work, what- 
ever it may be, will suflSce for their wants, with a little margin left 
over for the savings-bank ; and a greater number whose daily work 
barely suflSces for their daily bread and whose lives are narrow 
and difficult in the extreme. 

If such a parish be divided in the customary proportion, about 
fifty will be the full number who can be classed as prosperous 
persons, while the five hundred will constitute the real working 
body in the workingman's comprehension of that term, many of 
them working under the hardest conditions. About a hundred and 
eighty will be actually at work earning money for the support of 
all, — one in three of the whole number. 

Now, it is perfectly certain that either one of you might so 
appeal to the feelings of the heads of the fifty prosperous families, 
as to induce them to make to you some such proposal as this : — 

" We desire to make the lives of the fellow-members of our par- 
ish less narrow, sordid, and penurious ; and we are prepared to con- 
tribute through you five cents a day to the welfare of each person, 
or what that sum will buy, upon the single condition that you give 
us an absolute assurance that we may not increase the disparity in 
the welfare of the members of the parish, and that such a contri- 
bution may not tend to do more harm than good." 

Can you give this absolute assurance? Will you not be com- 
pelled to answer, that such a gift of the richer to the poorer mem- 
bers of the parish will only be likely to make the idle more lazy, 
the shiftless more incapable, the penurious more avaricious, while 
the self-respect of those whom you would most desire to aid would 
forbid them to accept the gift ? 

Must not alms be limited absolutely to the incapable or the un- 
fortunate? If, then, you cannot invent a method of distributing 
only five cents* worth a day more product, even among the working 
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people of your own parish, how can the great problem be solved, 
of distributing five cents' worth a day more material welfare to 
the whole working population of the United States, using the term 
" working people " in its narrowest sense, numbering not five hun- 
dred, but over fifty- three million people out of our fifty-eight million 
population ? 

Five cents a day, added to the welfare of each of the five hun- 
dred and fifty members of your parish, would call for only a frac- 
tion over ten thousand dollars a year. But five cents a day added 
to the welfare of even the working people of this country, in the 
strictest sense and classed separately, would require an addition of 
one billion dollars' worth of goods and wares, and of every kind 
of product, coupled with an equal distribution of this increased 
product. If it were not equally distributed, it would increase the 
disparity instead of diminishing it. 

Must we not, then, seek to find out what are the great laws gov- 
erning the relations of men to each other, in the same way that we 
attempt to comprehend the laws of the physical universe, and with 
the expectation of finding the same harmony and the same benefi- 
cent purpose ? 

We can invent no better world. Can we invent a better 
humanity ? 

Is there not a close analogy between the forces of fire, wind, and 
water, coupled with this strange new force which we have named 
electricity, and the very passions of men ? — each destructive when 
uncontrolled, each beneficent when guided and directed to useful 
purpose. 

The scientist must wrest the hidden meaning of nature from the 
cloud which obscures it. Must not the true preacher study the facts 
of the daily work of the world, if he expects to unite the religion of 
which he is the representative with the actual lives which men must 
of necessity lead, in order to subsist so long as they dwell in the 
bodies which they now occupy ? 

Having thus far attempted to justify the vocation of the man 
of affairs, and to present to you the true function of capital and of 
the capitalist, I may now devote what remains of my time, already 
so much extended, to the condition of the laborer. 

What is the aspect of life to the men and women who toil in the 
strictest sense for their daily bread, honestly and unflinchingly, 
doing their work as well as they know how, and asking only jus- 
tice and right treatment from their fellow-men ? 
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The very manner in which this great seething, toiling, crowded 
mass of laboring men and women bear the hardships of life, leads 
one to faith in humanity, and itself gives confidence in the future. 
If it were not that there is a Divine order even in the hardships 
which seem so severe, and that even the least religious, in the tech- 
nical sense, have faith in each other, the anarchist and nihilist 
might be a cause of dread. 

As I walk through the great factories which are insured in the 
company of which I am president, trying to find out what more 
can be done to save them from destruction by fire, I wonder if I 
myself should not strike, just for the sake of variety, if I were a 
mule-spinner, obliged to bend over the machine, mending the ends 
of the thread, while I walked ten or fifteen miles a day without 
raising my eyes to the great light above. I wonder how men and 
women bear the monotony of the workshop and of the factory, in 
which the division of labor is carried to its utmost, and in which 
they must work year in and year out, only on some small part of a 
fabric or of an implement, never becoming capable of making the 
whole fabric or of constructing the whole machine. 

I wonder if some of you would not find in the brilliant saloon 
the only place for a workman's club, after toiling all day long in 
the depths of a mine, or in sorting coal from slate in a coal-bunker. 

There were interest and variety in the homespun spinning and 
weaving of the old time, arduous as it may have been. The work 
of the handicraftsman who possessed gumption developed also 
variety and versatility, mental as well as manual dexterity. The 
penalty which we pay for the greater productive power of modern 
machinery, compassed by the division of labor and the application 
of steam for the productive work of the great factories of modem 
times, is a dreary monotony which permits no change of function. 

First, the spinning- jenny displaced the spinning-wheel, then the 
hand-mule displaced the jenny ; but each and all required thought, 
judgment, gumption. But now the automatic working of the mule 
dispenses with all thought except to mend the broken thread. 
The machine almost does the thinking : the man becomes almost a 
machine. What shall we do about it? It is all necessary to the 
very subsistence of the greater number who now possess this land. 

Our problem is, how to guide all these new forces. On the 
whole, the conditions of the factory are very much better than the 
former conditions of the hand-weaver and of the hand-spinner. 
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Life is broader in the Northern factory-town than in the home- 
spun sections of North Carolina and Kentucky. 

The attempt of the factory operatives to shorten the hours of 
their special work is, and always has been, a true one. To win 
leisure, or to save time, is about all that we can do in this world. 
The only question is. How shall this leisure be attained ? 

The one who works in the factory must find, in the greater 
leisure which his more productive power gives, warrant for an 
opportunity for a change of function which will make the leisure 
desirable. It cannot be brought about by statute. The conduct 
of leisure is like the conduct of life, — a part of the individual 
capacity of each man and woman. 

The factory in the true sense, of whatever kind, whether en- 
gaged in making cloth or clothing, working iron or leather, has 
yet given employment to only one in ten of the working force of 
this country. Nine-tenths of the work still remains what we may 
call individual work, in distinction from the collective work of the 
factory. Hence the problem is limited in its measure to but a 
small part of the population, much greater here in New England 
than anywhere else. 

The hours of labor in the factory and in the workshop are be- 
coming shorter. "When the farmers' daughters of New England 
first entered the factories, they worked twelve or fourteen hours for 
half the wages which are now paid for ten to eleven hours' work to 
the Irish, Germans, and French Canadians who have succeeded them. 

How this change has come about, time will not permit me to 
consider. It has come in almost all the arts of life ; in States 
where statutes regulating the hours of labor have been passed, and 
have been measurably enforced ; in States where such acts have 
been inoperative ; and in States where no such laws have ever been 
enacted. 

The shortening of the hours of labor has come sometimes with 
a strike of more or less effect; oftener without or in spite of 
strikes. It is the force of public opinion, more than strikes or 
laws, which is potential in the matter. Public opinion, the other 
day, I think, justified the efforts of the horse-car drivers in New 
York to shorten the hours of their toilsome work, while it utterly 
condemned the methods which they adopted. 

I am profoundly convinced that it will be by force of public 
opinion and of enlightened self-interest combined, that the hard- 
ships of factory-life will be alleviated slowly and surely. 
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As I have watched the changes of society since I began to 
observe them closely about thirty years ago, the evolution of the 
social oixier, the shortening of the hours of work, and the change 
in the causes of want from a possible scarcity to an excess or so- 
called over-production, has somewhat resembled the evolution of 
machinery. 

The first machine in a given art is apt to be very simple and not 
very effective. From time to time, changes occur which are mostly 
empirical ; a new adjustment is made here, another there, until the 
whole machine has become exceedingly complex, yet more effective 
than it has been before. At last comes the man of genius who 
studies the fundamental principles of the art to which that ma- 
chine had been applied. He removes all the extraneous parts ; he 
adjusts one part to another; he reduces it again to simplicity, 
while accomplishing a continually increasing product. 

The average factory operative of to-day would have been in- 
capable of working the more complex and imperfect machinery of 
the textile factories as it existed thirty or forty years ago. Yet 
the factory of to-day seems to be more complex ; it really is not. 
There is no end to the progress and improvement in any machine. 
We can see the imperfections now, but the final simplicity is a 
slow growth. I scarcely know of one machine, except the turbine 
water-wheel, in which the art is exhausted. With every improve- 
ment, after a given time, comes simplicity and easier work. 

Now, it seems to me as if our modern society, especially in this 
part of the United States, were just in the intervening state be- 
tween the simplicity of life of the old time and the simplicity 
which may ensue a few years hence, when the true function of life 
is more fully comprehended. Are we not at the maximum of 
complexity ? 

Never in the history of nations has the machinery of life been 
subjected to so many new adjustments, new methods, and new 
modes of working, as in the last twenty-five years, resulting in so- 
called depression and want, growing out of the very abundance or 
excess of our products. 

Are we incompetent to work a just distribution of this abun- 
dance ? Are we incapable of removing the obnoxious complexity 
of modern life, bringing it back to a state of simplicity and com- 
mon comfort, accompanied by a leisure which was wanting in the 
old arduous life of former days ? 
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All that we can do is to move something : we can make noth- 
ing. What we now have to do is to remove obstractions, many 
of them legislative, by which a true and equitable distribution of 
products is prevented. 

Many of our laws of to-day are like the sumptuary laws of old 
time. 

There is a lesson to be learned in the history of the English- 
speaking people. There was a time when upon the statute-books 
of Great Britain there were two thousand acts unrepealed for the 
regulation of trade, commerce, and the affairs of daily life. When 
Romilly began to attempt to remedy the wrongs of the criminal 
statutes of Great Britain, there were three hundred capital offences 
upon their statute-books. 

To what conditions these obstructive statutes brought the people 
of our mother-land, one only needs to read the history of the fifty- 
years' peace subsequent to the end of the Napoleonic wars, and 
compare them with the present condition even of Great Britain, 
and yet more with the present conditions of the larger branch of 
the English-speaking family, the people of these United States. 

When we learn to apply the principle which Dr. Holmes pre- 
sented as the law of physical life, — namely, that Nature cures 
rather than kills, — to the social life of this nation, we may take 
courage, and may perhaps assume that the remedy for most of the 
present wrongs of society will consist of faith in humanity, and in 
a profound belief that there has been a higher law of material pro- 
gress established by the power which makes for righteousness, with 
which we must put ourselves into line in order to attain our ends. 

May I, therefore, venture to say that in political economy there 
is also a word of God, which every student of theology must com- 
prehend, so far as its truth has yet been evolved, before he can be 
a true guide, even in mental and spiritual sciences. 

I beg you to think of this. There are many facts of life well 
known to men of affairs, which may not be dreamed of in your 
philosophy. 

In these recent days we have known much mischief done, much 
fuel added to an already dangerous flame, from an ill-advised 
sympathy, by words spoken without knowledge, both by laymen 
and clergymen alike. 
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